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CALENDAR, 1903-1904. 
FAYETTEVILLE. 
1903. 


Sept. 16, Wednesday—First term begins. 
Sept. 16-19—Entrance examinations. 
Nov. 26, Thursday—Thanksgiving, a holiday. 


1904. 


Jan. 22, Friday—First term examinations begin. 
Jan. 30, Saturday—First term ends. 

Feb. 1, Monday—Second term begins. 

June 2, Thursday—Second term examinations begin. 
June 12, Sunday—Baccalaureate sermon. 

June 16, Thursday—Annual commencement. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, LITTLE ROCK. 
1903. 
Oct. 19, Monday—Regular session begins. 
1904. 


April 9, Saturday—Session ends. 


LAW DEPARTMENT, LITTLE ROCK. 
1903. 

Sept. 21, Monday—Fall term begins. 
1904. 


Jan. 23, Saturday—Fall term ends. 
Jan. 25, Monday—Spring term begins. 
June 3. Friday—Spring term ends. 


BRANCH NORMAL COLLEGE, PINE BLUFF. 
1903. 
Sept. 7, Monday—Session begins. 
1904. 
June 9, Thursday—Session ends. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


His Excettency, JEFFERSON DAVIS, Governor of Arkansas 
MoMO Se OUDOUOR DTADUOOO CU UUO CUO OS TICE CCI CRED CmErtS Little Rock. 


SHON roIN ELAR Rami TsteDistricterk. sesieces cie+e tien La Grange. 
**HON. G. T. BRECKINRIDGE, First District.......... Paragould, 
HON. W. H. LANGFORD, Second District.............. Pine Bluff, 
HON On CEA MB YouDniTd WOiStriChen sci coe cs ee ceca oes Prescott. 
LONE SURO UR Wourthy DIStriCts oc e.0c-0- +10. -:cc0- eae cece Paris 
HON. J. C. MITCHELL, Fifth District.............. Fayetteville. 
EON wave. GOOK. Sixth! Districts... <<... 6s. .. ..lmo. 
SSHON WIC, SOUMH Sixth District. .....- 0... Mountain Home. 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD. 


Ex-Officio President. 
GOVERNOR JEFFERSON DAVIS, Little Rock. 


Secretary 
S. E. MARRS, Fayetteville. 


Treasurer. 
DR. OTEY MILLER, Fayeteville. 


Executive Committee. 
GOVERNOR JEFFERSON DAVIS, Chairman. 


W. H. LANGFORD. J. C. MITCHELL. H. STROUP. 
On Finance. 
iV. Y. COOK. H. STROUP. H. N. PHARR. 


On Branch Normal College. 
GOVERNOR DAVIS. H. STROUP. W. H. LANGFORD. 


*Term expires May 20, 1903. 
**Term begins May 20, 1903. 


On Agricultural Department. 
H. N. PHARR. V. Y. COOK. H. STROUP. 


On Mechanical Department. 
C. C, HAMBY. J. C. MITCHELL. W. H. LANGFORD. 


On Printing. 


C. C. HAMBY. W. H. LANGFORD. 
On Teachers. 
H. N. PHARR. J. C. MITCHELL. C. C. HAMBY, 


W. H. LANGFORD. 


BOARD OF CONTROL OF AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION. 


Committee on Agricultural Department, President of the 
University, Director of the Station. 


FACULTY. 


At Fayetteville. 


HENRY SIMMS HARTZOG, LL, D. 
*President. 
JOHN CLINTON FUTRALL, M. A.. 
Professor of Ancient Languages. 
GEORGE WESLEY DROKE, A. M., 
Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy. 
JULIUS JAMES KNOCH, M. S., C. E., 
Professor of Civil Engineering. 
WILLIAM NATHAN GLADSON, M. S., E. E., Ph. D., 
Professor of Electrical Engineering. 
ALBERT HOMER PURDUE, A. B., 
Professor of Geology and Mineralogy and Curator of the 
Museum. 


CLIFFORD LEWIS NEWMAN, M. S., 
Professor of Agriculture. 
** CHARLES EDWIN HOUGHTON, A. B., M. M. E., 
Professor of Mechanical Engineering and Superintendent of 
Mechanic Arts. 


FRANK WELBORN PICKEL, A. B., M. Sc., 
Professor of Biology. 

ERNEST WALKER, B, S. Agr., 
Professor of Horticulture. 

JOSEPH WILLIAM CARR, Ph. D., 
Professor of English and Modern Languages. 


*With the exception of the President the names are arranged in groups 
according to seniority of appointment to present rank. 
**Resigned January 1, 1903. 
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Instructors and Officers. 


HARRY ALVIN MILLIS, Ph. D., 
Professor of Economics and Sociology. 


WILLIAM SMYTHE JOHNSON, Ph. D., 
Professor of Philosophy and Pedagogics. 

JOHN HUGH REYNOLDS, A. M., 
Professor of History. 

ANTHONY MOULTRIE MUCKENFUSS, Ph. D., 
Professor of Chemistry and Physics. 


BURTON NEILL WILSON, B. Sc., M. E., 
Acting Professor of Mechanical Engineering and Superintendent 
of Mechanic Arts. 
LANNING PARSONS (West Point), Captain U.S. A., 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics, and Commandant. 


EDGAR FINLEY SHANNON, B. A., 
Associate Professor of English and Modern Languages. 


BOLLING JAMES DUNN, A. M., 
Associate Professor of Mathematics. 
LEWIS HENRY ROSE, 
Associate Professor of Chemistry and Physics. 


JAMES WYSE KUYKENDALL, 
Principal of the Preparatory Department. 


INSTRUCTORS AND OFFICERS. 


HADGIE BOOKER DAVIES, A. B. 
Adjunct Professor of English and Modern Languages. 


JUBAL EARLY BEAVERS, 
Acting Adjunct Professor of Mechanical Engineering and 
Assistant Superintendent of Mechanic Arts. 


WILLIAM ANDREW TREADWAY, E. E., 
Instructor in Electrical Engineering. 
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GARFIELD WINFIELD STUBBLEFIELD. B. C. E.. 
Instructor in Civil Engineering. 
W. A. HARDING, 
Assistant Superintendent of Mechanic Arts. 
GEORGE ALBERT COLE, A. M., 
Instructor in Mathematics and Bookkeeping. 
EMMA WILMER COLE, A. B., 
Instructor in History and Latin. 
MARY ANNE DAVIS, 
Instructor in English. 
ROZE EMMALINE BENNETT, A. M., 
Instructor in Mathematics and History. 
MARY WHITFIELD VAULX, 
Instructor in English and History. 
ROBERT EDWARD PHILBECK, B. A., 
Instructor in Latin, Mathematics, and Physical Geography. 
PAUL SCHMOLCK, 
Musical Director. 
MRS. LAURA ANDERSON, 
Director of Vocal Music. 
JENNIE WARD BOWMAN, 
Instructor in Elocution and Physical Culture. \/ 
MRS. NEIL CAROTHERS, 
Librarian. 


BURTON NEILL WILSON, B. Sc., M. E., 
Superintendent of Grounds and Buildings. 


JULIA WATKINS, 
Superintendent of Dormitories. 


Instructors and Officers 9 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


At Little Rock. 


HENRY S. HARTZOG, LL. D., President. 
JAMES A. DIBRELL, M. D.., 
Professor of General, Descriptive, and Surgical Anatomy, and 
President of the Medical Faculty. 
EDWIN BENTLEY, M. D., U. S. A. (Retired), 
Professor of Principles and Practice of Surgery. 
C. WATKINS, M. D., 
Professor of the Practice of Medicine. 
JAMES H. LENOW, M. D., 
Professor of Diseases of Genito-Urinary Organs. 
LOUIS R. STARK, M. D., 
Professor of Gynecology. 
E. R. DIBRELL, M. D., 
Professor of Physiology, Physical Diagnosis, and Clinical 
Medicine. 
FRANK VINSONHALER, M. D., 
Professor of Ophthalmology and Otology. 
T. N. ROBINSON, A. B., LL. B., 
Professor of Medical Chemistry and Tovicology. 
W. H. MILLER, M. D., 
Professor of Obstetrics. 
F, L. FRENCH, M. D., 
Professor of Materia Medica, Therapeutics, Hygiene, and Botany, 
and Secretary of Faculty. 
CARLE E. BENTLEY, M. D., 
Professor of Clinical Surgery and Dermatology. 
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JOHN R. DIBRELL, M. D., 
Professor of Surgical Pathology and Bacteriology. 
W. C. DUNAWAY, M. D., 
Demonstrator of Anatomy. 
E. E. MOSS, A. M., LL. B., 
Professor of Legal Medicine. 
WILLIAM A. SNODGRASS, M. D., 
Prosector of Anatomy. 


Four Assistant Demonstrators of Anatomy to be supplied. 
Subordinates to the other chairs to be supplied. 


SPECIAL CLINICAL LECTURERS. 
R. W. LINDSEY, M. D., 


W. P. ILLING, M. D., 
C. E. WITT, M. D. 


LAW DEPARTMENT. 


At Little Rock. 


OFFICERS. 


HENRY S. HARTZOG, LL. D., President. 
J. H. CARMICHAEL, LL. B., Dean. 
THOMAS N. ROBERTSON, LL. B., Secretary. 


Instructors and Officers. 


FACULTY. 


J. H. CARMICHAEL, LL. B., 
Contracts, Pleading and Practice. 
JOHN FLETCHER, LL, M., 
Real Property. 
WILBUR F. HILL, LL, B., 
Equity Jurisprudence. 
GEORGE W. MURPHY, LL. B., 
Law of Evidence. 
TOM M. MEHAFPY, LL. B., 
Criminal Law, Practice, and Procedure. 
E. W. WINFIELD, LL. B., 
Judgments. 
J. F. LOUGHBOROUGH, LL, B., 
Commercial Paper, Domestic Relations. 
LEWIS RHOTON, LL. B., 
Law of Torts. 
DEADERICK H. CANTRELL, LL, B., 
Corporations. 
T. N. ROBERTSON, LL. B., 
Agency, Insurance. 


T. E. HELM, LL. B., 
Partnership. 


LECTURERS. 


U. S. Senator JAMES P, CLARKE, LL. B. 
Jupce JACOB TRIEBER, LL. B. 
MORRIS M, COHN, LL, B. 
GEORGE B. ROSE, LL. B. 

JAMES H. HARROD, LL, B. 
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BRANCH NORMAL COLLEGE. 


At Pine Bluff. 


FACULTY. 


ISAAC FISHER, Principal, 
Mental and Moral Sciences, Literature. 
* JAMES C. SMITH, A. B., 
Latin, Mathematics and Civics. 
JOHN H. MICHAEL, 
English Grammar, Rhetoric and Physical Sciences. 
ANNA C. FREEMAN, L. I., 
Arithmetic, Geography and Drawing. 
IRENA V, COLEMAN, L, I., 
History and Arithmetic. 


MATTIE I. BENSON, 
Dressmaking, Typewriting and Music. 


DEPARTMENT OF MECHANIC ARTS. 


B. N, WILSON, B. Sc., M. E., 
Superintendent of Mechanic Arts. 
W. S. HARRIS, 


Assistant Superintendent of Mechanic Arts. 


J. L. ROSS, 
Instructor in Machine and Forge Shops. 


*Part of Term. 


Instructors and Officers. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 


At Fayetteville. 


ROBERT LOVE BENNETT, M. S., 
Director. 

ROBERT R. DINWIDDIE, M. D., 
Pathologist and Bacteriologist. 
CLIFFORD LEWIS NEWMAN, M. S., 

Agriculturist. 
ERNEST WALKER, B. S. Agr., 
Horticulturist and Entomologist. 
JOHN FRANKLIN MOORE, B. S., 
Chemist. 
GEORGE B. IRBY, B, A. 
Assistant Agriculturist at Newport. 
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STATION. 


COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY. 


The President of the University is ex-officio a member of all 


standing committees. 


1. On Discretine—Professors Rose, Gladson, Pickel. 


2. On Douptrrut Cases—Professors Knoch, Reynolds, Muckenfuss. 
3. ON CLASSIFICATION AND PeEtirions— Professors Purdue and 


Shannon. 


4. On Accreptrep ScHoots—-Professors Reynolds and Dunn. 
5. On Lisrary—Professors Carr, Millis, Purdue, Mrs. Carothers. 


6. On AvuLetics—Professors Futrall and Newman. 


7. On ReEcEPTION oF StupeENTS—Professors Kuykendall, Cole, and 


Johnson. 
8. On Cararocue—Professors Carr, Futrall, Knoch. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS. 


‘The University is at the head of the public educational 
system of the state of Arkansas. It seeks to foster the higher 
educational interests of the state, broadly and generously 
interpreted, and to make provision for the demands of 
advanced scholarship in as many lines as its means will per- 
mit. It is the aim of its faculty and board of trustees, from 
year to year, to bring it into still closer articulation with the 
publie schools of the state, and in connection with them 
to afford to all the youth of either sex ample facilities for 
liberal education in literature, science and the industrial 
arts, and for the professional studies. 

Through the aid received from the United States and 
from the state of Arkansas, the University is enabled to 
offer to its students free tuition, except in the studies of 
law, medicine, music and art, and to open wide her doors 
to all seekers of learning. 

The institution was established by virtue of an act 
of congress, approved July 2, 1862, providing that public 
lands should be granted to the several states, to the amount 
of “30,000 acres for each senator and representative in con- 
gress,” from the sale of which there should be established 
a perpetual fund, “the interest of which shall be inviolably 
appropriated by each state, which may take and claim the 
benefit of this act, to the endowment, support and main- 
tenance of at least one college, where the leading object shall 
be, without excluding other scientific and classical studies and 
including military tacties, to teach such branches of learn- 
ing as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, in 
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such manner as the legislatures of the states may respectively 
prescribe, in order to promote the liberal and practical educa 
tion of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and 
professions in life.’’ The act forbids the use of any portiou 
of the aforesaid fund, or of the interest thereon, for the 
purchase, erection, or maintenance of any building or build- 
ings. The states accepting the provisions of the act are 
required to provide for the construction and maintenance of 
the necessary buildings, and for the expenses of adminis- 
tration in carrying out the purposes of the act. 

The general assembly of the state of Arkansas accepted 
the national law by passing an act, approved March 27, 
1871, which provided for the location, organization, and 
maintenance of the University of Arkansas, and which 
allowed the several counties of the state to compete until a 
certain time for the location of the University by making 
public or private donations of bonds, moneys, or lands. 
Several individuals and communities made bids; Washington, 
the only county that competed, voted $100,000. Fayetteville. 
Washington County, voted $30,000 in addition, and was 
selected as the seat of the University. The institution was 
opened January 22, 1872. 

Under an act of congress, approved March 2, 1887, the 
University receives $15,000 annually for the maintenance 
of the experiment station, “fo aid in acquiring and diffusing 
among the people useful and practical information on sub 
jects connected with agriculture, and to promote scientific 
investigation and experiment respecting the principles and 
applications of agricultural science.” 

Under an act of congress, approved August 30, 1899, 
the University receives $25,000 annually, “to be applied only 
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to instruetion in agriculture, the mechanic arts, the Eng- 
lish language and the various branches of mathematical, 
physical, natural and economic science, with special refer- 
ence to their application to the industries of life.” 

The University is dependent not only upon the income 
donated by the national government, but upon the appro- 
priations made by the general assembly of the state of 
Arkansas, in order to meet the requirements of the national 
government, and to provide for the further development of 
the institution. 

LOCATION. 

The University, except its Medical and Law Schools and 
Branch Normal College, is located at Fayetteville, Washing- 
ton County, Ark. Situated in the heart of the Ozark Moun- 
tains, it is more than 1,500 feet above the sea level. The 
location is thought to be unsurpassed in salubrity of climate, 
in beauty of surrounding scenery, in variety and perfection 
of agricultural and horticultural productions, and in the 
morality and intelligence of its people. 

Students may reach Fayetteville from both the north 
and the south by the Texas branch of the St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railroad, which has three trains daily each way, 
and various connections with other roads, both north and 
south. From the west students may reach Fayetteville by 
the Ozark & Cherokee Central Railroad. 

BUILDINGS. 
University Hall. 

This is a brick structure with ent stone trimmings and a 
stone foundation. It is four stories in height above the base- 
ment. It consists of a front building 214 feet in length, 
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and two wings, each 124 feet in depth, the whole forming 
three sides of a quadrangle. This building contains a large 
number of class rooms, chapel, library and reading room, 
separate study halls for the boys and girls of the preparatory 
department, armory, magazine, band room, laboratories for 
engineering, biology, and geology, music and art rooms, pres- 
ident’s and commandant’s offices, natural history museum, 
examination hall, literary society halls, toilet rooms, ete., 
in all seventy rooms, together with broad corridors and stair- 
ways. The building is heated by steam, lighted by elec- 
tricity, and supplied with water from the city waterworks. 


Science Hall. 


This building, designed especially for the departments 
of chemistry and physics, is a substantial two-story brick 
building, 50x90 feet. The basement is fitted up with suitable 
furnaces for assaying and metallurgical work. On the first 
floor are the lecture rooms of the two departments, the 
general physical laboratory, the advanced physical laboratory 
and storeroom, and also the office of the professors in charge. 
On the second floor are the chemical laboratories, including a 
laboratory for general chemistry, a laboratory for qualitative 
analysis, and a laboratory devoted to quantitative analysis, 
and a private laboratory; also a storeroom for chemical 
supplies and a weighing room. The building is supplied 
with gas, water, steam heat, and with modern appliances for 
technical work. It will accommodate about 150 students. 


Buchanan Hall. 
This is a substantial and handsome brick building, three 
stories high, and containing over forty rooms. It is favorably 
located, with a view to the health of the occupants, and 
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convenience of access to University Hall. The rooms are 
large, well ventilated and lighted, and open into broad cor- 
ridors extending lengthwise through the building. From 
a wide veranda in front, there are three entrances to the 
building. There are also two rear entrances, and on the 
third floor a suite of rooms fitted up for an infirmary. 
Through the generosity of the ladies of Fayetteville, this 
suite of reoms has been thoroughly equipped. In the reac 
of the hall a brick building has been ereeted, which furnishes 
bath and toilet rooms, supplied with cold and hot water. 


The New Dormitory. 


The new dormitory, for which a special appropriation 
was made by the general assembly of 1901, is now in use, It 
is located west of the main University building and north 
of Buchanan Hall, and is convenient of access to both build- 
ings. It is a substantial brick structure, three stories higli, 
with a foundation of range stone work, and with trimmings 
of dressed limestone, and contains in all some twenty-five 
rooms. The first story contains a commodious dining hall, 
38x86 feet, which is sufficiently large to accommodate all 
students who occupy rooms in University dormitories. On 
this story also are kitchen, storeroom, furnace room, coal 
bin, ete. The second and third stories contain some twenty 
rooms for students, besides ample corridors, stairways, ete. 
By the aid of the superintendent and the liberality of the 
students and citizens a handsome suite of parlors has been 
tastefully and elegantly furnished. The entire building is 
heated by steam, lighted by electricity, and supplied with 
water by the city waterworks. 
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Agricultural Buildings. 


The principal buildings of the agricultural experiment 
station are of brick, one story in height. They contain 
several offices, the laboratories of the station, the station 
museum, and several commodious storerooms. Belonging to 
the department of agriculture are a large barn, stock shed, 
dairy house, and other necessary outbuildings. There is 
also a handsome and conveniently located cottage residence 
for the manager of the University farm. 


Horticultural Building. 


This structure is 60x23 feet, is heated by steam, and 
supplied with improved ventilating apparatus and other mod- 
ern conveniences. Attached to this is a building 24x30 feet, 
which is designed to be used as a laboratory for plant study. 
The equipment thus provided furnishes much-needed 
facilities for study and research to all persons interested in 
plant life, and especially to students of horticulture. 

The building is located north of University Hall, and 
together with the improvement of the adjacent grounds, adds 
much to the sightliness of that part of the campus, 


The Shops. 


The present Mechanical Hall was built to take the 
place temporarily of the building consumed by fire on 
October 20, 1902. It is of brick, 40 feet wide and 155 feet 
in length, with the boiler house, 35x40 feet adjoining. The 
shop contains the mechanical laboratory, machine shop, wood 
shop, foundry and forge shop. The shops will accommodate 
about fifty students at one time, 
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The Library. 

The library oceupies the north wing of the main build- 
ing, second flocr. It now contains about 8,000 volumes, 
with numerous pamphlets, maps, charts, ete. Shelves are 
provided for 14,000 volumes, with room for expansion. 
There are also special libraries belonging to various depart- 
ments comprising nearly 1,800 volumes. 


The privileges of the library, under proper regulationsy== 


are free to all students. z 

The Dewey decimal system of classification and the 
Cutter book-numbers are used, thereby simplifying the cir- 
culation of books and the general care of the library. 

The leading high class periodicals (including magazines, 
reviews and various technical monthlies) are regularly taken, 
and are bound as they accumulate. This vast fund of cur- 
rent literature is rendered. more useful and accessible by 
“Poole’s Complete Index” to periodic literature from 1802, 
to the present time. Forty-five magazines, thirty-five weekly 
and seven daily papers are received by the library, 

Among the works of general reference in the library 
are many of the best encyclopedias and dictionaries. 

The card catalogue, with a capacity for 30,000 volumes, 
greatly facilitates reference and increases the usefulness and 
popularity of the library. Cards for Warner’s Library of 
the World’s Best Literature, prepared by the American 
Library Association, have recently been added to this 
catalogue. 

The Armory. 

The armory is a large, well-lighted room, 60x80 feet, 
occupying the entire basement of the north wing of the 
main building. It is substantially fitted up with arm racks, 
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compartments for equipments, and other conveniences. Two 
adjacent rooms are assigned to the military department, and 
are used as bandroom and storeroom. 

The equipment of the department consists of 300 Spring- 
field cadet rifles, of the same model as those used at the 
United States Military Academy at West Point, 300 sets 
of infantry equipments, twenty-seven cadet swords (West 
Point pattern), national colors, flags, signal equipment, 
ammunition, ete., and a superior set of band instruments. 

The arms and equipments are furnished the University 
by the general government. The other equipments have been 
purchased by the University and belong to the military 
department. The equipment is sufficient for a battalion of 
400 cadets, 


THE LABORATORIES. 


In the laboratories of the University opportunities are 
afforded for practical instruction in chemistry, mineralogy, 
physics, botany, zoology, entomology, horticulture, and in 
civil, mechanical and electrical engineering. 


Chemical Laboratories. 


The laboratories for chemical work are four in number 
and are situated in Science Hall. The laboratory of gen- 
eral chemistry is furnished with desks capable of accommo- 
dating a hundred students. Each desk has a cupboard and 
drawers, and is provided with gas and water. The qualita- 
tive laboratory has desks for sixteen students. Each desk 
is provided with suitable conveniences for taking care of 
apparatus, and is supplied with all the common reagents, The 
room is provided with a hood and other equipments usually 
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found in qualitative laboratories. The quantitative labora- 
tory has suitable accommodation for sixteen students, with 
the usual equipments. Adjoining the quantitative laboratory 
is the weighing room, which contains two of Becker’s best 
analytical balances, besides a number of less accurate instru- 
ments suitable for weighing large quantities of chemicals. 
The storeroom contains all the apparatus and chemicals. 
The room is in charge of an assistant, who gives out the 
supplies and keeps the books. This room contains the appar- 
atus for preparing distilled water. Adjoining the balance 
room is the private laboratory of the professors in charge. 

The general physical laboratory is a room 20x70 feet, 
and is provided with large tables suitable for use in per- 
forming experiments in general physics and physical meas- 
urements. It has also pillars built up from the ground, and 
independent of the rest of the building, for the aecommoda- 
tion of delicate instruments which would otherwise be dis- 
turbed by the vibrations of the floor. The storeroom of 
physical apparatus is supplied with instruments suitable 
for illustrating the principles of physics and for the use 
of students in practical work. 

The advanced physical laboratory has three cement 
tables, built up from the ground, wall attachments for 
galvanometers, and other conveniences for work in electricity, 
light and heat. 


Biological Laboratory. 


The biological laboratory is located on the third floor 
of University Hall, and has accommodation for about 
forty students. The laboratory is furnished with work 
tables, a sink, and the necessary gas fixtures for incubators, 
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sterilizers, ete., also an aquarium for keeping aquatic ani- 
mals and plants on hand for observation and study. The 
equipment in apparatus consists of Bausch and Lomb com- 
pound microscopes, dissecting microscopes, microtomes, and 
such other apparatus and chemicals as are needed for practi- 
eal work in biology. There is a collection of insects and 
also apparatus for collecting, drying, preserving and mount- 
ing insects. The laboratory has a number of skeletons of 
different animals, and models and charts for teaching plant 
and animal anatomy. 


Geological Laboratory, 


The geological laboratory is provided with aneroid 
barometers, compasses, hand-levels, pedometers, ete., for field 
work, two petrographic microscopes, and an_ excellent 
equipment of drawing apparatus for the construction of geo- 
logical sections and topographic maps; also, with apparatus 
for the construction of relief maps. 

There is a well-equipped laboratory for determinative 
mineralogy, and a room for the preparation of relief maps 
and other work connected with the department of geology. 


Mechanical Engineering Laboratory. 

The laboratory contains the following machinery: 

One 15-horsepower vertical boiler. 

One 10-horsepower slide-valve steam engine. 

One 10-horsepower Hamilton gasoline engine. 

One 3x4 Duplex steam pump, and one 60,000-pound 
Rheile testing machine, 

The laboratory is well previded with apparatus for 
experimental work, including steam calorimeters, engine 
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indicators and counters, injectors, thermometers, pressure 
gauges, measuring tanks, feed-water heaters, condensers, ete. 

The steam boilers used for heating the University build- 
ings are arranged so as to be available for experimental 
work, and the shop engine, ‘a Corliss, is also used for 
purposes of instruction. 


Electrical Laboratory. 


The electrical laboratory affords excellent facilities for 
experimental work with practical dynamo-electric machines. 
Tn the laboratory will be found the leading types of machines 
for are and incandescent lighting, and for power; constant 
current and constant potential motors end generators; a 
Kelvin balance, standard cells, and a potentiometer for stand- 
ardizing measuring instruments; Weston and other volt- 
meters and ammeters; electro-dynamometers; galvanometers 
of the tangent, reflecting, and Deprez d’Arsonval types ; mag- 
netometers ; standard resistance coils and bridges; absorption 
dynamometers, telegraph and telephone instruments. 

During the past three years there have been added two 
Kelvin voltmeters, a D. C. A, C, polyphase motor-generator, 
a ‘standard photometer, 120,000 volt testing transformer, 
wireless telegraph apparatus, electroplating vat, X-ray 
apparatus, and a large number of smaller pieces of 
apparatus. 

This equipment, to which valuable additions are made 
from time to time, enables the student to carry on experi- 
mental work of a very wide range, and to attain proficiency 
in operating and testing electrical machinery and instruments. 

Students are also allowed to inspect the plant of the 
Fayetteville Electric Light and Power Company, and to 
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take measurements and make tests on it. The electrical labo- 
ratory is connected with their primary mains, and is thus 
supplied with alternate currents of 2,200 volts potential for 
experimental work. 


Civil Engineering Laboratory and Equipment. 


The civil engineering laboratory is provided with ail 
necessary instruments for work in land, railroad and city 
surveying. The equipment of field instruments has been 
selected so as to afford students the opportunity of becoming 
familiar with the instruments of different manufacturers. 
Among the usual field instruments there are a number of 
engineers’ transits, theodolite, Y levels, transit with solar 
attachment, compasses, hand levels, standard and ordinary 
steel tapes, aneroid barometers, plane table, sextant, ete. 

The laboratory has been entirely remodeled, now oceupy- 
ing two large, well-lighted rooms in the basement of the 
main building. An equipment for work in practical astron- 
omy has also been added, consisting of a large altazimuth, 
reading to seconds by levels and micrometers; a_ sidereal 
clock with break cireuit attachment and a chronograph read- 
ing to tenths of seconds. 


Cement Laboratory. 


The equipment for the purpose of testing the strength 
of mortars and cement, includes one 2,000-pound tensile 
testing machine, standard consistency apparatus, Vieat’s and 
Gilmore’s needles for determining set, metal moulds for ten- 
sion, compression and transverse test-pieces, steaming appa- 
ratus for blowing tests, and sieves for fineness. 


to 
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Shop Equipment. 


Shop Equipment. 


The machine shop contains a Corliss engine, which runs 
the machinery in the whole building, a large iron planer, a 
shaper, four lathes of different sizes and makes, drill press, 
two grinding machines, milling machine, 60-000 pound test- 
ing machine, and a good supply of hand tools, benches and 
materials, 

The forge shop contains twelve Buffalo forges with down 
draft which takes the smoke away through underground 
pipes, thus avoiding the smoke and dirt of the ordinary 
blacksmith shop. It also contains a shearing and a punching 
machine, twelve anvils of different weights, and all the neces- 
sary blacksmith tools for the twelve forges. 

The wood shop contains one buzz planer, one large eylin- 
der planer, circular saw, band saw, double spindle shaper, 
mortising and boring machine, five smaller lathes, one 18-inch 
patternmaker’s lathe, and eighteen benches, each equipped 
with a complete set of carpenter’s tools, 

The foundry contains one Colliau cupola with a capacity 
of one and one-half tons of iron per hour, one brass furnace 
of 150 pounds capacity, a Buffalo pressure blower, and a 
coke oven. 

The foundry is well equipped with moulder’s tools, 
flasks, ete. 

The boiler room contains two 75-horsepower boilers, one 
40-horsepower boiler, feed pump, injectors, feed-water heater, 
measuring tanks, ete, 

The various departments of the shop building afford 
facilities for giving practical instruction to sixty or seventy 
students at one time. 
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Among the facilities for instrueticn in engineering 
contained in the equipment of the University in addition to 
the shop equipment may be mentioned: 

A Dean steam pump with air chamber, water and steain 
cylinders, and valve chambers sectioned, so that a student 
may see the working parts. 

A Cameron steam pump with a steam cylinder sectioned, 
showing the valve motion. 

A Knowles pump in full working order. 

A Blake steam pump in section. 

Sections of injectors. 

A model of a Stevenson’s link motion. 

A collection of samples of manufactured articles, such 
as steam pipe coverings, leather beltings, lubricating oils, ete. 


Drawing Room. 


The equipment includes the usual tables and stools; and 
among the special apparatus and instruments may be men- 
tioned the planimeter, odontograph, slide rule, ete. A blue- 
print room contains complete facilities for the details of the 
blue print process. One room is provided with photographie 
facilities, which will be used to prepare lantern slides and 
prints illustrating various branches of engineering. 


Physical Culture Room. 


A large room on the north wing of the main building 
is set apart for the use of the department of physical culture. 
This room has been furnished as far as means were available 
with the equipment necessary for systematic physical 
training, 
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THE MUSEUM. 


A. H. PURDUE, Curator. 


The museum oceupies the fourth floor of the south wing 
of the main building. Large additions have recently been 
made to its equipment with a view to facilitate instruction 
in geology and biology, and also to make it of inereased 
interest to the visiting public. That portion of the collection 
suitable for display is arranged in glass cases, while the 
working collection is in drawers. Four new sloping-top cases 
with drawers beneath have recently been added, thus afford- 
ing space for several thousand specimens. 

Relief Maps. For illustration in geology and general 
interest to the public, there have been placed in the museum 
the following relief maps: Geological relief maps of the 
State of Arkansas, Colorado Canon, central Tennessee and 
the United States; a convex relief map of the United States 
on a section of a globe sixteen feet in diameter; a relict 
map of Carmel Bay, California; Ice Spring Craters, Utah; 
Yosemite Valley, Palestine, Mount Vesuvius, the state of 
California, and San Francisco Peninsula. Other maps are 
in preparation at the University, 

The Mineral—Collection. The mineral collection con- 
tains about 2,000 specimens, representing the different min- 
eral groups. Many of these specimens are displayed in 
cases. 


The Petrographic Collection. The most valuable part 
of this collection consists of the series furnished by the 
United States geological survey, representing sedimentary, 
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igneous and metamorphic rocks. Besides this, there is a 
valuable collection of building and other stones from different 
parts of the country. 


Paleontological Collection. There is a large collection 
of fossils in the museum, but as they have not yet been 
arranged and catalogued, the number of specimens cannot 
be even estimated, 


The Major Earle Collection. Major F. R. Earle has 
deposited in the museum his private collection of minera!s 
and fossils. This collection was formerly in Cane Hill 
College. 


The Zoological and Botanical Collection, This eol- 
lection consists of 200 birds and mammals, representing 
eighty species; 200 reptiles and amphibians, representing 
forty species; 1,500 fishes, representing 350 species; 1,000 
insects and other invertebrates, representing 200 species; 
several skeletons, 

Donations to the museum will be gratefully acknowl- 
edged, and the donors may be sure that anything of valne 
sent to it will be carefully preserved and duly credited to 
the donor. Collections in the hands of private parties are 
likely to be soon scattered and destroyed through lack of care 
or improper handling. The museum is now prepared to 
receive collections on deposit, and to preserve and display 
th 1 under the owner’s name until called for. 

While the museum is most important on account of its 
educational value, it at the same time serves an important 
purpose in representing the resources of this state. 
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*CONDITIONS OF ADMISSION. 


| Candidates for admission are urged to be present on the 
opening day of the session. Admission at a later date is not 


refused, but is attended with greater or less inconvenience. 
5 . : y . 
Students on their arrival in Fayetteville should report 


Promptly to the president. Needless delay in reporting or 
unseemly conduct may justify exclusion from the University. 

Applicants should present certificates of honorable dis- 
charge from the schocl last attended, or furnish other tes- 
timonials of good moral character. 


| Entrance examinations will be required of all students 
ntering the University except those who bring certificates 
from accredited preparatory schools or from other reputable 

lleges or universities. For the time at which these exant- 
Nations will be held see page 38. 


ADMISSION TO FRESHMAN CLASS. 


The requirements for admission to the Freshman class 
onsist partly of constants, or required subjects, and partly 
#f electives. At present a student must present for admission 
the B. A., B. S., and Normal courses thirty-one credits ; 
the engineering courses, twenty-four credits. One credit 
regarded as the equivalent of one recitation of sixty inin- 
ites, or two recitations of thirty minutes each, in a study for 
a school year of thirty-six weeks. Below will be found a 
etailed statement of the requirements for admission to the 
fferent courses: 


*For terms of admission to the preparatory department see pages 44 and 45. 
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FOR B. A., B. S., AND NORMAL COURSES. 
Required : 
English, 8 credits. 
Algebra, 5 credits. 
Plane Geometry, 4 credits. 
United States History, 3 credits. 
General History or Greek and Roman _ History. 
3 credits. 
Total, 23 eredits. 
Required in addition, 8 credits selected from the follow- 
ing groups: 
Latin, 8 eredits. 
Greek, 8 credits. 
French, 8 credits. 
German, 8 credits. 


Group A: 


Physical Geography, 2 credits. 

Physiology, 2 credits. 

Botany, 2 credits. 

Zoology, 2 credits. 

Physics, 2 credits. 

Group B: ( Chemistry, 2 credits. 

) English History, 2 credits, 

Civil Government, 2 credits. 
Bookkeeping, 2 credits. 
Freehand Drawing, 2 credits. 
Shop Work, 2 credits. 


Candidates for the B. A. degree will be required to 
present eight credits from group A, all in one language. | 

Candidates for the B. S. degree, or for the Normal 
course, will be required to present eight credits selected from 


group A or B, or both. 
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FOR THE ENGINEERING COURSES. 
Required : 
English, 8 credits. 
Algebra, 5 credits. 
Plane Geometry, 4 credits. 


United States History, 3 credits. 
Total, 20 credits. 


Required in addition, 4 credits selected from Group 
A or B. 


The following is a statement of the work in 
the different subjects, both required and elective, upon which 
will be based the entrance examinations : 


English, Fight Credits. 
The examination will consist of two parts: 


I. Reading and, Composition—The candidate will be 
required to write a composition on one of eight topics, drawn 
in 1903, 1904 and 1905, from the following works: 

Shakspere’s Merchant of Venice and Julius Caesar; 
The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers in the Spectator; Gold- 
smith’s Vicar of Wakefield; Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner: 
Scott’s Ivanhoe; Carlyle’s Essay on Burns; Tennyson’s Prin- 
cess; Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal; George Eliot’s Silas 
Marner. 

II. Careful Study and Composition—A certain 
number of books will be prescribed for careful study. This 
part of the examination will be upon subject-matter, literary 
form, and logical structure, and will also test the candidate’s 
U. of A.—2. 
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ability to express his knowledge clearly 2nd accurately. The 
books prescribed for this part of the examination in 19038, 
1904 and 1905 are: 

_ Shakspere’s Macbeth, Milton’s Lycidas, Comus, 
L’Allegro and I] Penseroso; Burke’s Speech on Conciliation 
with America; Macaulay’s Essays on Milton and Addison. 

The candidate is expected to read intelligently al! the 
books mentioned in I. He should read them as he reads 
other books; he is expected, not to know them minutely, but 
to have freshly in mind their most important parts. In 
every case knowledge of the book will be regarded as less 
important than ability to write English. As additional evi- 
dence of preparation, the candidate may present an exercise 
hook, properly certified by his instructor, containing compo- 
sitions or other written work. 

No candidate will be accepted in English, whose work 
is seriously defective in point of spelling, grammar, idiom, 
punctuation, or division into paragraphs. 

In connection with the reading and study of the 
preseribed books, parallel or subsidiary reading should be 
encouraged, and a considerable amount of English poetry 
should be committed to memory. 


Algebra. Five Credits. 

To simultaneous quadratic equations, with special atten- 
tion to factoring, the theory of exponents, and radicals. The 
examination will be taken from Wentworth’s Higher Algebra, 


Plane Geometry. Four Credits. 


All of Plane Geometry will be required for admission 
to the Freshman class. 
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United States History. Three Credits. 


The completion of Montgomery’s Leading Facts or an 
equivalent. 


General History. Three Credits. 


The completion of Myers’s General History or an 
equivalent. 


History of Greece and Rome. Three Credits. 
The completion of Myers’s History of Greece and 
Myers’s History of Rome, or equivalents. 


English History. Two Credits. 


Montgomery’s English History, or an equivalent. 


Latin. 
(a) First Latin Book complete; Text-book: Collar & 


Daniell, Bennett or an equivalent. 
Four Credits. 
(6) Caesar and prose composition. Four books of 
Caesar, with twenty-five lessons in Bennett’s Latin Compo- 
Sition, or the equivalent. 
Four Credits. 


Greek. 


(a) The completion of White’s Beginner’s Greek. or 


4n equivalent. 
Four Credits. 


| (b) Three books of Xenophon’s Anabasis, with the 
Whole of Collar & Daniell’s Greek Prose Composition. 
Four Credits. 
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Elementary German. Four Credits. 

The examination will be suited to the proficiency of 
those who have had the equivalent of German 1 (see page 68 
of this catalogue), and will test (a) the candidate’s knowl- 
edge of the rudiments of German grammar; ()) ability to 
read easy prose at sight, and (c) to translate simple English 
sentences into German. The candidate should have read 
200 pages of easy prose. 


Advanced German. Four Credits. 


The examination will be suited to the proficiency or 
those who have had the equivalent of German 2 (see page 
68 of this catalogue), and will test the candidate’s ability 
(a) to read modern German prose and poetry at sight, and 
(b) to translate easy English narrative into German. The 
candidate should have read 370 pages of the works of Riehl, 
Freytag, Heine, Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller, and thirty 
pages of lyrics and ballads. 


Elementary French, Four Credits. 


The examination will be suited to the proficieney of 
those who have had the equivalent of French 1 (see page 69 
of this catalogue), and will include (a) the translation at 
sight of ordinary nineteenth century prose; (b) the transla- 
tion from English into French of sentences to test the 
candidate’s familiarity with elementary grammar. The 
candidate should have read 300 pages of simple prose. 


Advanced French. Four Credits. 


The examination will be suited to the proficiency of 
those who have had the equivalent of French 2 (see page 
69 of this catalogue), and will test the candidate’s ability 
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(a) to translate standard French prose and poetry at sight, 
and (4) to turn easy English prose into French. The can- 
didate should have read 600 pages in the works of such 
authors as Daudet, Loti, Sandeau, Corneille, Racine and 
Moliére. 


Chemistry. Two Credits. 

Remsen’s Chemistry (Elementary Course), Freer’s Ele- 
ments of Chemistry, or Hessler & Smith’s Essentials of 
Chemistry, or an equivalent; sufficient apparatus for the 
teacher to perform all the experiments. 


Physics. Two Credits. 


Gage’s Elements of Physies, Appleton’s School Physies, 
or Hall & Bergen’s Physics, or an equivalent; sufficient 
apparatus for the teacher to perform all the experiments. 


Physical Geography. Two Credits. 
Davis’s Physical Geography, or Gilbert & Brigham’s 

Physical Geography, or an equivalent. 

Physiology. Two Credits. 
Martin’s Human Body, elementary course, or an equiv- 

alent. 

Botany. Two Credits. 
Gray’s Lessons in Botany and Vegetable Physiology, or 

an equivalent. 

Zoology. Two Credits. 


Packard’s Zoology, elementary course, and Boyer’s Lab- 
oratory Guide, or an equivalent. 
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Civil Government. Two Credits. 


McLeary’s Civil Government and Arkansas and the 
Nation, or an equivalent. 


Bookkeeping. Two Credits. 

Credits in bookkeeping will be Piven upon the certifi- 
cate of the instructor stating the amount of work done, when 
accompanied by a complete set of practice books in double 
entry, satisfactorily written up. 


Free-hand Drawing. Two Credits. 
Drawings from models and machine parts, or credit 

may be given on good art drawings. 

Shop Work. Two Credits. 


Credits in manual training, carpentry, machine shop, 
>) « 
forge shop or foundry will be accepted. 


ORDER OF EXAMINATIONS FOR ADMISSION. 


Wednesday, September 16.—9 a. m., registration of 
students; 1 to 3 p. m., Geometry. 

Thursday, September 17.—1 to 4 p. m., Algebra, 

Friday, September 18.—1 to 4 p. m., Latin. 

Saturday, September 19.—9 to 10:30 a, m., Reading 
and Composition ; 10:30 to 12 m., Careful Study and Compo- 
sition; 1 to 2:30 p. m., U. S. History; 2:30 to 4 p. m., 
General History. 


The order of examinations in other subjects will be 
announced at the opening of the University. 
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EXAMINATIONS AT PLACES OTHER THAN FAYETTEVILLE. 


Students living at a distance from the University may 
obtain special examinations near their homes if applied for 
in due time before the beginning of each session. The ques- 
tions will be sent on application to the principal of any school 
or to any county examiner. The questions must be submitted 
by the principal or county examiner to the candidate under 
the usual restrictions of a written examination, and the ques- 
tions and answers must be returned by the same officer to the 
University with his endorsement that the examination was 
properly conducted. 


ADMISSION BY CERTIFICATES. 


The graduates of accredited schools are admitted to 
the Freshman class in the University without examination, 
provided, in all cases, certificates from the principal of the 
school attended be presented, containing specific statements 
of the kind and extent of work done in the studies in which 
credits are desired. Blank forms for such certificates will 
be furnished by the University. Students from schools 
regularly accredited to other reputable colleges and univer- 
sities will be admitted to the Freshman class without exam- 
ination, provided they present evidence that such schools 
are duly accredited and that they have completed the work 
required for admission to the Freshman class of this Uni- 
versity in the courses which they desire to take. 

A student who presents a certificate of scholarship from 
a high school, academy, or college not on the list of accredited 
Schools, is required to take such examinations as may be 
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prescribed. The result of such examinations, together with 
the certificates, will be passed on and proper credit allowed by 
the professors of the departments which such student pro- 
poses to enter. 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING. 


Candidates for admission to classes in advance of the 
Freshman will be required to pass satisfactory examinations 
in the subject previously pursued by the class which they 
propose to enter. But such candidates coming from col- 
leges or universities of good standing may on the presentation 
of the proper certificates as to the studies pursued be admitted 
provisionally to such standing and upon such terms as the 
faculty may deem equitable in each case. 


ACCREDITED SCHOOLS. 


On application from the principal of any high school, 
academy, or other institution, an officer of the University 
will visit and examine the organization and work of such 
school. The points to be observed are the subjects include 
in the course of study, the extent of instruction in each sub- 
ject, the text-books used, the length of the session, length 
of the recitation hours, methods of teaching, facilities for 
instruction, and the discipline. | Upon a favorable report, 
submitted in writing by the visiting officer, the school ‘s 
declared by vote of the faculty duly accredited to the Fresh- 
man Class of the University. 

Any changes that may occur, especially in the principal 
ship of the school, or in its course of study, should be reported 
to the president of the University, as the list of accredited 
schools is subject to yearly revision. 
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The University earnestly desires to cultivate friendly 
and harmonious relations with all other educational enter- 
prises of the state, and to add to its list all schools that are 
doing the required work and that desire to assume the 
accredited relation. 


LIST OF ACCREDITED SCHOOLS. 


Harrison. Highs Schoolcerjseccs ce cemeenise Principal, J. H. Caldwell. 
Bellefonte High School. ..:.c.-...0se ce Principal, W. D. Jeter. 
Fort Smith High School................ Principal, B. W. Torreyson. 
Mittle Rock High School....°-.......-s- Principal, Howard Gates. 
Marianna High School..............-%. Principal, C. L. O’Daniel. 
Lonoke High School... ......-..-....-.. Principal, A, J. Meadow. 
Pine Bluff High School............... Principal, J. H. Witherspoon, 
PATS: (eX. eign SCHOO)... n accieaen eels Principal, J. G. Wooten. 
Helena “High Schools cri. visi ceils ae ecepnets Principal, S. H. Spragins. 
Hot Springs High’ Schools... oa). scales ee Principal, Geo. B. Cook. 
amity High! \Schoollic. caps ctetesi sere rereraterersste Principal, S. M. Samson. 
Panis -A CACEMY:s.5 ocs.cikiesaccre pia Siavelateseie eiclereeiern Principal,G. ». Minmier. 
Dardanelle High School...........+-..<0-- Principal, W. T. Blount. 
Eureka Springs High School............. Principal, C. S. Barnett. 
Southwestern Academy, Magnolia........ Principal, J. M. Williams. 
Wexarkana High School...............--- Principal, W. S. Horton. 
opel High School: qs soon ine tee Principal, J. T, Shipman. 
Thompson’s Classical Institute, Paragould...............+...- 

fare sve Dmanere avis ere Sheratclas ere eve) ais CM FeNe Se» Principal, R. S. Thompson. 
Fordyce Training School.............. Principal, M. E, Holderness. 
Camden High: School............0+..---+2. Principal, H. H. Harper. 
Spears-Langford Military Academy, Searcy..Principal, R. B. Willis. 
Wan Buren High School.................. Principal, O, O, Florence, 
Green Forest Academy.................- Principal, EB, C. Cooper. 
Arkansas Cumberland College............ Principal, Edwin H. Tiles. 
Springdale High School.................. Principal, W. E. Simpson. 
Salem High? School's swoon. ataanton oetne Principal, J. W. C. Gardner. 


Batesville Public Schools............-...-. Principal, T. E. Sanders. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION. 


Selection of Courses of Study. 


Students are allowed all reasonable freedom in choos- 
ing their courses of study. But they are required to pursue 
their studies in the order prescribed, and, when candidates for 
a degree, to complete, as a condition of graduation, all the 
subjects in the course leading to such degree. Changes 
in the course of study selected are discouraged, but for 
sufficient reasons are allowed if made within three weeks 
after admission; subsequently no such change can be made 
during the session except by the express permission of the 
faculty. 

Number of Recitations. 


Not less than twelve nor-more than eighteen recitations 
or their equivalent per week, exclusive of military science and 
tactics, are allowed, except by permission of the faculty. 
Two hours of laboratory, shop or farm work, drawing or 
sight-reading, are counted equivalent to one recitation. If 
less than twelve recitations or their equivalent per week are 
specified in any course, studies must be elected to make up 
the deficiency. 

Classification of Students. 


The satisfactoy completion of the work of a class as 
attested by daily recitations and examinations is the condi- 
tion of enrollment in a higher class. Some margin, how- 
ever, is allowed for making up studies in arrears. But more 
than six hours per week required for such studies or more 
than six hours per week omitted from the studies of a given 
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class prevents enrolhnent therein, except that in the engi- 
neering courses the number in both cases may be as many 
as eight. No student can be classified as Freshman in any 
course who has more than six hours per week of unfinished 
preparatory work, 

Special Students. 


1. Students are advised to pursue, in all cases in which 
it is practicable, some one of the regular courses leading to a 
degree. The number of these courses with the liberai 
provision for electives allows sufficient play for individual 
preference in the selection of subjects required for a liberal 
and well-rounded education. 

2. Students who are not candidates for a degree, but 
who have completed all the studies below the Freshman class, 
may elect a special course of study under the supervision of 
the classification committee and with the approval of the 
professors in charge of the subjects chosen. : 

3. Persons not less than twenty-one years of age may 
elect a special course of study under the direction of the fac- 
ulty, provided they show by examination or otherwise that 
they are qualified to pursue profitably the studies which they 
propose to take up. 

4. Students in special courses are subject to the same 
regulations and to the same examinations in the studies pur- 
sued as all other undergraduate students. 


Examinations. 
1. Examinations, chiefly in writing, are held near the 


end of each term. The grades are determined by combining 
the values of the daily recitations and of the examinations, 
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and are divided into four groups, as follows: “ Excellent” 
(E); “Good” (G); “Fair” (F); “Poor”? (P). A grade 
not lower than “Fair” is required for a “pass,” which is the 
equivalent of about 75 per cent. At the end of each term 
a report is made to the parent or guardian of each student 
showing his progress, general conduct, ete. 

2. If astudent has failed in any study, he may never- 
theless be allowed to take up the next study in advance, 
provided he be deemed by the professor in charge of the 
department to which such study belongs not incompetent to 
pursue it; but he will be required to pass a satisfactory 
examination in the study in which he failed, or take it up 
with the next class. 

3. If a student has proved competent to continue his 
advanced work, but has not completed all the preceding 
studies in his course, he must resume the latter, and if he 
be found to be overworked, he will be required to drop 0 
part of his advanced work. 


Appointment of Beneficiaries. 


Beneficiary appointments entitle the holders to free 
tuition. Such an appointment may be obtained from the 
county judge of the county in which the student resides, or 
from the president on arrival at the University. The total 
number of beneficiaries allowed to the state is 1,000, a 
number that is still largely in excess of the number of holders 
of these appointments. 


Expenses, 
It is the object of the University to give the best possible 
education at the lowest possible cost. Tuition is free to all 
students. A matriculation fee of five dollars is charged all 
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candidates for admission. The following estimates are taken 
from the actual expenses of students for the session of 1901- 
1902. 


Low. Medium. Liberal. 

Clothes, Including Uniform........ $ 20.00 $ 25.00 $ 45.00 
Board; anndry Cteanenseicts eras 95.00 112.00 135.00 
Books, Instruments, etc.......... 10.00 15.00 15.00 
Incideritals ics cuisiotscite atetan siete 15.00 25.00 35.00 
Matriculationsh Gece nme niet nat 5.00 5.00 5.00 
$145.00 $182.00 $235.00 


Fees are payable in advance. Board bills are payable 
monthly in advance. 

A diploma fee of $5 is charged all graduates. All dues 
are to be paid or satisfactorily adjusted before diplomas 
are conferred. 

Student Labor. 

A large part of the student body work during vacant 
hours to meet part of their expenses. 

The legislature has provided a fund known as the 
“Student Labor Fund,” which provides work for deserving 
young men who need help to meet their college expenses. 
Considerable manual labor is necessary to carry on the various 
departments of the University, and students who desire to 
work are employed when practicable and paid at the rate of 
ten cents per hour. The requests for work always exceed 
the amount of money appropriated and the University makes 
no promises to furnish employment for wages to all who 
apply. 

Board for Young Men. 

Rooms in the University dormitories are free, but oceu- 
pants provide their furniture, fuel, and lights. Students 
leaving the University frequently sell their furniture at a 
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small reduction. If there are not rooms enough for all, 
preference is given to Arkansas students. An officer of the 
University is in charge of the building, and the rooms are 
inspected by the faculty whenever deemed necessary. 

Students boarding elsewhere are under the supervision 
of the president of the University, and are allowed to board 
only at places approved by him. No student is allowed to 
change his boarding place without the consent of the 
president. — 

Board for Young Women. 

Sufficient funds have not yet been secured to provide 
a dormitory for young women, but all necessary assistance 
is rendered them in finding homes in private families in the 
town. Parents, therefore, who send a daughter to the Uni- 
versity, should place her under the control of the family with 
whom she boards, subject to the general supervision of the 
president of the University. 


j Norr.—The Committee on vee paca will meet all trains and assist the incom 
ing students in finding eligible boarding places. 


Absences and Withdrawals. 

Absences from the University during the session are 
not permitted except for valid reasons. The right of a parent 
to withdraw his son at any time, without reason assigned, 
is recognized, but without so withdrawing him, he cannot 
relieve him of the obligation to attend to his duties at the 
University. The incidental absences of students during the 
session are exceedingly disadvantageous, both to themselves 
and to the University. While, therefore, the president per- 
mits them, in cases where propriety or urgent necessity seems 
to make them unavoidable, it is held to be a duty to inquire 
into the reasons for which the permission is solicited. 
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Parents or guardians who wish to withdraw their chil- 
dren or wards from the University should write to the pres- 
ident stating their wishes. No honorable discharge will be 
given to a student under age who is unable to produce the 
written application of his parent or guardian for his with- 
drawal, nor will an honorable discharge be given to a student 
under censure of any kind, whether for neglect of duty or 
other cause, even though he may have the consent of his 
parent or guardian for his withdrawal from the University. 

Sale of Ardent Spirits Prohibited. 

By an act of the general assembly of the state of Arkan- 
sas, approved March 6, 1875, it is unlawful for any person 
to sell or give away any vinous or ardent spirits within three 
miles of the University of Arkansas, unless it be prescribed 
by a regular practicing physician for medicinal purposes. 

Literary Societies. 

There are three literary societies, the Mathetian, the 
Garland, and the Periclean. Their meetings, which are held 
weekly, afford excellent opportunities for improvement in 
declamation, composition, debate, ete. Renewed interest “in 
this valuable means of culture is shown by the students, 

The William Jennings Bryan Prize. 

A prize fund of $250 has been bestowed upon the Unt- 
versity through the liberality of Hon. W. J. Bryan, of 
Nebraska, and a prize named in his honor and consisting of 
the annual income of this fund will be offered each year, 
provided productions worthy of its bestowal be presented. 

The prize will be awarded for the best essay on some 
topic relating to the problems of government, and the sub- 
jects for competition will be selected in alternate years by 
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the department of economies and sociology and the depart- 
ment of history. The contest will be open to students who 
have junior or senior standing, more than half of whose 
work has been of the grade G, and to special students in 
the collegiate department who have thirty-two hours’ credit 
of a similar grade. 

The subject for the year 1903-1904 will be announced 
in September, 1903. Further details of the plans of com- 
petition may be obtained from the professor of history. The 
competitive essay must be submitted by the first of May, 1904. 


The Johnson Prize. 

Professor W. S. Johnson offers a valuable loving cup 

to be competed for in an oratorical contest open to the 
members of the three literary societies. 


Prize in the Garland Society. 


Professor G. A. Cole offers a prize to be competed for 
by the members of the Garland Society. This prize is for 
the greatest improvement in debate. 


Prize in the Periclean Society. 

Professor J. W. Carr offers, in memory of General 
Albert Pike, a prize to be competed for by the members of the 
Periclean Society. This prize is for the best recitation of a 
selection from Shakspere’s works. 
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OFFICERS OF STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Garland Literary Society. 
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Young Men’s Christian Association. 
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Junior Class. 
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RELIGIOUS EXERCISES. 


Religious exercises are held regularly in the University 
chapel at a given period during each daily session. Students 
are required to attend, 

The churches of Fayetteville cordially welcome the stu- 
dents to their Sunday schools and various meetings for prayer 
and religious instruction. The denominations represented in 
the city are Baptist, Presbyterian, Cumberland Presbyterian, 
Methodist Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal South, Protestant 
Episcopal, Christian, Roman Catholic, and Union. Many of 
the students are actively engaged in the work of the different 
church societies and guilds. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association holds regular meetings, and a commendable 
interest is shown in its work. Two Bible classes have been 
organized and weekly recitations are conducted by the officers 
of the University. 


ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 


The purpose of this organization is to encourage the 
development of the physical man. 

The association as originally formed consisted of the 
U. of A. Athletic Club, the U. of A. Tennis Club, the U. of 
A. Baseball Club, and the U. of A. Football Club; and it 
is further provided that if any other club, organized by tlie 
students of the University for the practice of any sport, game, 
or exercise, not already represented by one of the members 
of the association, shall make a written application for mem- 
bership in the association, and the said application shall be 
approved by the governing body of the association, the peti- 
fioning club shall become a member of the association with 
all the rights and privileges pertaining to such membership. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
LIBRARY 
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FACULTY RULES FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF ATHLETICS. 


Rule 1. No one shall participate in any sport as a 
member of a team representing the University unless he 
be a bona fide student doing full work in a regular or special 
course as defined in the catalogue. 


Rule 2. No person shall be admitted to any athletic 
contest who receives any gift, remuneration, or pay for his 
services on the college team. 


Rule 3. No student shall be permitted to participate 
in any athletic contest who is found by the faculty to be a 
delinquent in his studies, 


Rule 4. The elections of managers and captains of all 
athletic teams shall be subject to the approval of the faculty 
committee on athletics. 


Rule 5. Before every athletic contest in which a Uni- 
versity team is to be engaged, the captain of such team shall 
submit to the chairman of the faculty committee on athletics 
a list of the players eligible under the rules to participate in 
said contest. It shall be the duty of the captain to exclude 
all players from the contest except those so certified, 


Rule 6. The faculty committee on athleties shall 
require each candidate for a team to represent the University 
to subseribe to a statement that he is eligible under the letter 
and spirit of the rules adopted by the faculty. 


Rule 7. No person having been a member of a college 
athletic team during any year and having been in attendance 
less than one college half year shall be permitted to play 
on any athletic team thereafter until he shall have been in 
attendance six consecutive calendar months. 
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MILITARY DEPARTMENT. 


The head of this department is an officer of the United 
States army detailed by the war department for duty at 
the University. 

All male collegiate students are required to take the 
theoretical course, and all male students over fifteen years of 
age, not physically disabled, are required to take the practical 
course in military science, the latter including infantry drill, 
target practice, camping, guard duty, and various other exer- 
cises, the course covering the entire period of the student’s 
stay at the University. 

The act of congress donating public lands for educational 
purposes requires that institutions which are the beneficiaries 
of such donations include military science and tactics in their 
course of instruction, 

The system of practical instruction closely follows that 
used in the United States army. It contains a course 2f 
gymnastic exercises for the development and improvement 
of the arms, chest, legs, hands, and feet. Besides being excel- 
lent physical training, this instruction has many advantages 
mentally. The necessity of being alert, listening for each 
word of command, and acting promptly on it, quickens the 
Wit and cultivates the habit of fixing the attention and con- 
centrating the thoughts. In addition to all this, it ineulcates 
in the student a respect for authority and discipline which 
is equalled by no other system. 

The cadets are organized into one battalion, composed 
of field staff, band, and six companies. The officers and non- 
ommissioned officers are selected from those students who 
are most proficient in their drill and military studies, and 
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most exemplary in their deportment, the captains and lieu- 
tenants being taken, usually, from the Senior and Junior 
classes, and sergeants and corporals from the Sophomore and 
Freshman classes. An office in one of the battalions is one of 
merit and distinction, and any unbecoming conduct subjects 
the appointee to reduction to the ranks. 

The cadet band, of some twenty pieces, constitutes an 
interesting feature of the military organization. It receives 
the best instruction obtainable, practices three hours per week. 
and takes part in all military ceremonies. 

A competitive drill is held annually at the close of the 
college year, when prizes are awarded for proficiency in this 
department. 


Competition Among the Companies. 


At the competitive drill, held in June, 1902, and parti- 
cipated in by five companies of the corps of cadets of the 
University of Arkansas, Company ‘“E” made the highest 
score. The following is the roll of the officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and privates who participated in that contest 
and were members of the company at that time: 


COMPANY ‘‘E”’ 
MEMBERS PRESENT AT COMPETITIVE DRILL 1902. 


Captain, Baxter, J. W. 
Second Lieutenant, Blaylock, J. C. (acting First Lieutenant). 
Second Lieutenant, Brewster, H. 
First Sergeant, Phillips, C. O. 


SERGEANTS 
= Bickel, A. Ramsey, C. C. 
Muller, J. F. Womack, J. P. 
CORPORALS 
Castleberry, W. L. McCrary, E. W. 


Kunz, E. H. Vaulx, G. W. 
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PRIVATES 

Boles, E. C. Field, T. Pollard, W. A. 
Borders, J. M. Foreman, C. D. : Pratt, D. H. 
Brown, G. W. Gardner, O. H. Revel, J. W. 
Cartner, E. C. Hardin, M. P. Ross, J. E. 
Cleveland, G. W. Kitchens, B. M. Smith, H. G. 
Conway, W. B. Little, E. L. Sadler, W. L. 
Crawford, W. R. Mercer, C. F. Seamons, P. S. 
Dabney, F. M. Mashburn, E. E. Trigg, J. W. 
Deane, S. E. Mons, L. A. Ware, B. L. 
Dearing, W. N. Nordmeyer, C. D. Yoakman, H. M. 


Captain’s Competition. 


To Captain J. W. Baxter, of Company “EH,” was 
awarded the sword for being the best drilled captain, 


Individual Competition. 


To Sergeant H. P, Jordan, was awarded a gold medal 
for being the best drilled non-commissioned officer, 

To Cadet J. E. Ross was awarded a gold medal for being 
the best drilled private. 


Army Appointments. 


The three students of the senior class having the high- 
est grade of merit in this department are reported to the 
secretary of war, and their names are recorded in the adju- 
tant general’s office and published in the Army Register for 
that year. The president of the United States, in appoint- 
ing officers from civil life, gives preference to those whose 
hames are so recorded. Cadet officers on graduation are 
brevetted in the state guard with the rank held by them in 
the cadet battalion at the date of their graduation, and 
recommendations of the commandant of cadets as to special 
military qualifications of the graduates of the military course 
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are filed in the office of the adjutant general of the state and 
considered in appointing commissioned officers of the state 
guard, 

- A neat uniform of gray cloth, with brass buttons and 
black trimmings, is required to be worn by all cadets at drill. 
The uniform, complete, costs about $15, and with ordinary 
eare will last an entire year. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CORPS OF CADETS FOR THE YEAR 
1902-1903. 


Captain Lanning Parsons, Eighth Cavalry, U. S. Army, Commandant. 


STAFF. 
Adjutant, Swearingen, S. C. Quartermaster, Mitchell, S. A. 
Commissary, McGehee, A. Battalion Adjutant, Brewster, H. 
Sergeant-Major, Cotton, M. L. Quartermaster Sergeant, Ruggles, W. A 


Color Sergeant, Leverett, E. V. 


COMPANY ‘‘A”’ 


Captain, Womack, J. P. 
First Lieutenant, Pratt, F. H. Second Lieutenant, Jordan, G. W. 
‘ First Sergeant, Stafford, A. F. 


SERGEANTS 


Oakes, G. C. Beard, A. H. 

Jones, C. W. Dickinson, W. E. 
CORPORALS 

Cromwell, C. W. Carter, E. L. 

Pratt, D. H. Boles, E. C. 


Mackey, D. E. 


COMPANY ‘'B”’ 
Captain, Mitchell, B. 


First Lieutenant, Wilson, J. R. Second Lieutenant, Holt, F. W. 
First Sergeant, Bryan, L. B. 
SERGEANTS 
Ragland, H. S. Jackson, B. O. 
Webster, Fay. Eason, A. P. 
CORPORALS 
Foreman, C. D. Snapp, W. L. 
Vanwinkle, C. P. Wilson, C. P. 


Dickinson, H. J. 
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COMPANY ‘‘C”’ 
Captain, Phillips, C. O. 


First Lieutenant, Carothers, N. Second Lieutenant, Longino, J. L. 
First Sergeant, Risser, T. S. 
SERGEANTS 
Berry, F. H. Stone, B. H. 
Croom, C. W. McCrary, E. W. 
; CORPORALS 
Cochrane, L. H. Faucette, K.S. 
Ingersoll, W. H. Sengel, J. 
Webb, C. W. 


COMPANY ‘‘D”’ 


Captain, Abercrombie, J. S. 
First Lieutenant, Kunz, E. H. Second Lieutenant, Wood, C. F. 
First Sergeant, Honnett, A. M. 


SERGEANTS 


’ Bloom, J. R. McGehee, B. 
Mullins, G. W. Walker, J. W. 
CORPORALS 
Mitchell, L. McKennon, B. C. 
Cheatham, W. R. Mitchell, R. C. 
Reves, C. M. 


COMPANY ‘“‘B’’ 


Captain, Austin, R. L. 
Kirst Lieutenant, Van Valkenburg, H. B. Second Lieutenant, Gray, C. W. 
First Sergeant, Taylor, R. 


SERGEANTS 
Chappel, E. W. Morrow, D. B. 
Quarles, T. C. Milum, R. W. 
CORPORAL: 
Sadler, W. D. Schicker, E. B. 
James, J.J. Mullins, T. C. 
Rowe, R. E. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 


R. L. Bennett, M, S., Director. 

R. R. Dinwipprr, M., S., Pathologist and Bacteriologist. 

C. L. Newman, M. S., Agriculturist. 

EARNEST WALKER, B. S. A., Horticulturist and Entomologist. 
GrorGe B. Irpy, B, A., Assistant in Feeding Experiments. 
J. F. Moorr, B. S., Chemist. 
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The national government established the experiment 
station as a department of the University in 1887, and main- 
tains it to investigate agricultural problems for the aid of 
the farmers of the state, 

The work of the experiment station is divided into the 
special lines of agriculture, horticulture and entomology ; 
chemistry, animal and plant diseases; animal production, 
pomology and farmers’ institute work. Specialists are 
employed in each line, and experiments are made both in 
the field and laboratory in the improvement of soils, the 
rotation of crops, diseases of plants and domestic animals, 
in fertilizers, the value of stock foods, dairying and other 
matters. Students interested in agricultural subjects are 
given opportunity to observe the experiments and to acquaint 
themselves with the work of the station in its various depart- 
ments; the bulletins are also available for their use. The 
experiments and their results are published in bulletins, whicli 
are sent free to farmers, stock raisers and fruit growers of 
the state, and to others interested in agriculture. 

Those who desire the station bulletins should apply for 
them to the director of the station, Fayetteville, Ark. One 
application is sufficient to obtain all future bulletins if 
desired. 


DEGREES. 


The following degrees are conferred by the University. 
For undergraduate work: 


Bachelor of Arts (B. A.). 

Bachelor of Science (B. S.). 

Bachelor of Civil Engineering (B. C. E.). 
Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering (B, M. E.). 
Bachelor of Electrical Engineering (B. E. E.). 
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For graduate work: 

Master of Arts (M. A.). 
Master of Science (M. S.). 
Mechanical Engineer (M. E.). 
Civil Engineer (C. E.). 
Electrical kngineer (E. E.). 

All the courses leading to the different bachelor’s 
degrees are based on four years of collegiate work. The 
B. A. and B. S. courses are designed to give the student 
liberal culture; while the engineering courses are technical. 
The B. A. and B. S. courses are almost entirely elective, 
certain safeguards and restrictions being thrown around the 
student’s choice of electives; the technical courses necessarily 
consist principally of prescribed work. 

For specific and detailed statements of B. A. and 
B. S. courses, see pages 59 and 60; for civil engineer- 
ing, see page 94; for mechanical engineering, see page 89; 
for electrical engineering, see page 98; for normal course, 
see page 585; for courses leading to pradunte degrees, see 
pages 65 to 101. 


; COURSES OF STUDY LEADING TO THE B.A. AND B. S. 


j DEGREES. 

FRESHMAN. 
LDS nen so ee nis Cee Ree Aan cheeecn at *3 Periods. 
Mathematics... secccnies geese see RSE Se oe ie Ee 3 Periods. 
A Foreign DAN EUSEEH: 2 oy ace Puta AR ayers caoheeertatereetets eeleteterate 3 Periods. 
a Bric: PS aera Rode hort bo anos 6 Periods. 

SOPHOMORE 
BOC LISH:: «iis 5 acheecs See ee ene ee eee 3 Periods. 
he Foreign Language pursued in Freshman Year...... 3 Periods. 
ome study pursued in Freshman Year...............-- 3 Periods. 
BRIOCUL VG. oe SSMS wuss ateye paints muerte owhe arate ere ersateters oer 6 Periods, 


*No s.—A period means one recitation per week throughout a college year, or 
the equivalent in laboratory work. 
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JUNIOR 
Ea io Gaus ab Ue! Cn Boo on ae ONO RA CHO OF TOR Acne nraS 15 Periods, 
SENIOR. 
LEY Ose caSdd a0 ar DOR Ren aCe ee TEtS.o eee ari 15 Periods. 
Conditions. 


1. 60 periods are required for graduation. 

2. At or before the beginning of the Junior year the student 
shall elect a major subject, and 24 periods of the 60 required for 
graduation shall be subject to the approval of the professor in 
charge of the major subject. Not more than 18 periods may be 
taken in any subject, and not more than 36 periods in any group. 

3. Candidates for the B. A. degree shall choose their major 
subject from group I, II, or III, and shall offer not fewer than 9 
periods from each of these groups. Not more than 9 periods may 
be offered from group IV. In the foreign language pursued in the 
Freshman year the equivalent of two years’ work must be offered 
for admission. 

4. Candidates for the B, S. degree shall choose their major 
subject from group II or IV and shall offer not fewer than 18 
periods from one or both of these groups. 

5. In both courses the elective work of the Freshman and 
Sophomore years must include at least 3 periods from each of 
groups II and III. 

6. In addition to the above requirements, military science and 
tactics will be required of male students, or whenever they are 
excused, one period per year in other work. One period per year 
in music, art, elocution, physical culture, or other work, will be 
required of female students. 


Groups. 


I. English, Latin, Greek, French, German, Spanish, Italian. 

II. Mathematics, Astronomy, Chemistry, Physics, Geology. 
Biology. 

III. History, Philosophy, Political Science, Economics, Soci- 
ology, Pedagogy. 

IV. Mechanical, Civil, and Electrical Engineering, Horticulture, 
Agriculture. : 
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1. A bachelor’s degree from this University or another 
institution in which the course of study pursued is recognized 
as fully equivalent. 

2. That not less than one year intervene between the 
conferring of the bachelor’s and master’s degrees. 


3. That a course of study in one major and two minor 
subjects aggregating, with a thesis, sixteen hours per week 
be pursued in residence at the University for not less than 
me year. But graduates of this University may do half 
their work in absence under the direction of the professors 
in charge of the subjects chosen, provided that residence at 
the University during the term preceding final examination 
for the degree is required. 

4. That the major subject covering six hours shall be 
strictly graduate work, and selected in a department in which 
all undergraduate work has been previously completed. 

5, That the two minor studies aggregating eight hours 
per week shall be chosen from departments in each of which 
the candidate has already two years credit, provided thai 
no work credited to the bachelor’s degree shall be counted 
toward the master’s degree. 

6. A satisfactory thesis in the major subject, the 
the:ne of which shall be approved by the head of the depart- 
ment six months before the final examination. For the thesis 
a credit of two hours shall be given. 

7. That the candidate shall hand to the, professor in 
charge of the major subject the thesis on or before the 15th 
of May. Previous to his final examination the candidate 
shall be questioned on his thesis by a committee composed of 
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the professors in charge of the major and minor subjects and 
a professor of another department to be designated by the 
faculty. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES OF C. E., M. E., OR E.E. 


These courses of study are intended to give additional 
preparation for those students who have finished an under- 
graduate course in engineering, for some special line of work 
to which their previous study has led. The student will have 
all reasonable liberty in selecting such specialties and will 
be limited only by certain general requirements. He will 
be required at the beginning of the year to make up the course 
which he proposes to follow and to present it to the faculty, 
approved by the instructors concerned. If accepted, it will 
be subject to change only by the faculty. In general, it is 
expected that these courses shall comprise one principal 
subject based on the course already pursued, and two secon- 
dary subjects, one or both of which should be closely related 
to the principal. The graduate course should amount to no! 
less than fifteen recitation hours per week as counted in under- 
graduate work. 


The subject of a thesis for any of the above degrees must 
be submitted to the faculty for approval before the middle 
of the second term. 

These degrees will also be given to graduates in civil, 
mechanical and electrical engineering who have been in 
successful practice of their profession for three years, and 
who have submitted a satisfactory thesis on a subject approved 
by the faculty. 
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Charges. Graduate students pay $10 for matriculation 
and registration, $10 tuition (non-residents, $5) at the begin- 
ning of each session, and $10 in advance for the final exam- 
ination. Students who fail to comply with any of these 
requirements, or who do not each year complete the equiv- 
alent of two terms’ work in one subject, will be dropped from 
the rolls. Should such students desire to resume their 
studies, they must pay for matriculation and registration, as 
if beginning for the first time. The diploma fee is $5 in 
Adivance in each case. 

Graduates attending only undergraduate classes pay the 
same fee as undergraduates. 

Non-resident students have such assistance and 
instruction in their studies as can be conveniently given hy 
correspondence. 

HONORS. 


Students who have attained grade “E” in work aggre- 
gating fifty hours per week (counted on the basis of a four 
years’ course) are granted degrees “with special distinction.” 

Students who have attained grade “E” in work aggre- 
gating thirty-two hours per week, or grade “EB” or “G” in 
work aggregating fifty hours per week, are granted degrees 
“with distinction.” 


TEACHERS’ NON-RESIDENT COURSES. 


The University offers special opportunities to all teach- 
ers in Arkansas. It will admit them to its regular exam- 
Inations for admission to the Freshman class, or will send 
the examination questions to county examiners, who will 
submit them to teachers under the usual rules, and return 


. 
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answers to the University. Teachers who pass the required 
entrance examinations may then matriculate and enter upon 
non-resident courses of study under the direction of the Uni- 
versity professors; and, upon completion of one term’s work 
in any branch, they will be examined upon said work and 
credited with it, if it comes up to the University standard. 

After finishing three-fourths of the course for a bach 
elor’s degree, such teacher-students may graduate by com 
pleting the course as regular resident students. 

Non-resident study is pursued under disadvantages, and 
none but energetic and methodical persons, who are willing 
to practice much self-denial, can succeed in such work. Such 
courses of study are in many respects less thorough than 
study under regular instruction at the University. Yet 
thousands of persons who cannot attend college regularly 
are thus educating themselves; and the self-reliant habits of 
study and investigation acquired by successful work of this 
kind are of untold value. 

Teachers accepting this offer must obtain not less than 
two credits (two subjects passed for one term, or one sub- 
ject for two terms), each year; else their names will be 
dropped from the rolls. Teachers whose vacation occurs 
during the session of the University may supplement their 
non-resident study by attending the regular classes. 
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*DESCRIPTION OF COURSES. 


ANCIENT LANGUAGES. 
J. C. FUTRALL, Professor. 


Owing to the limited force of the department it was 
found necessary in 1902-1903 te omit one course in Greek 
and one in Latin. Jt is hoped that it will be possible in 
1903-1904 to give all the courses offered. During the past 
year Associate Professor Dunn has had charge of the classes 
in Greek 1 and 2. 

Latin. 
1. CrcrRo’s OrATIONS AND Virett (3)—An accurate knowledge 


of the Latin forms is insisted upon; Bennett’s Latin Prose Compo- 
sition throughout the year. For Freshmen. 


2. Crcero AND Livy (3)—Cicero’s de Amicita et de Senectute; 
Livy, Book I or II. Systematic study of the grammar; exercises 
in prose composition, based chiefly upon the authors read in class; 
sight reading: Roman literature. For Sophomores. 


3a. Prose Composirion (1)—The translation of connected 
passages of idiomatic English into idiomatic Latin. Prerequisite: 
Course 2 


4. Horace Anp Cicero (2)—Horace, Odes and Epodes; Cicero’s 
Letters; parallel and sight reading; the metres of Horace. 
Prerequisite: Course 2. 


5. Roman Poets (3)—Readings will be taken from Plautus, 
Terence, Catullus, Horace and others, and the attention of the 
students will be directed rather to the literary side of the authors 


*The number tothe left of the description of acourse is the number of the 
bourse: the number to the right is the number of hours per week that the course is 
given. In general two hours of laboratory work are considered as the equivalent of 
one hour of recitation. Thus a course that has two hours per week of recitation work 
and two hours of laboratory work is a three hour course. Unless the contrary is 
stated in the description of a course, all courses run throughout the year. 


U. of A.—3. 
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read than to grammatical and syntactical peculiarities. Course 3 
may be taken twice and counted towards a degree, as the readings 
will be changed in successive years. Prerequisite: Courses 3a 
and 4. 

Text-books: Bennett’s and Gildersleeve’s Grammars; Wilkin’s 
Primer of Roman Literature; Cruttwell’s Roman Literature. Any 
approved edition of the Latin authors may be used, except when 
certain editions are prescribed. Lexicons: Harper, Lewis, White. 


Greek. 


1. Etementary Course (3)—White’s Beginner’s Greek Book, 
with selections for reading. A thorough mastery of the forms and 
constructions given in this book is required. For Freshmen. 


2. XENOPHON AND LysiAs (4)—This course is intended to 
familiarize the student with all the ordinary Attic forms and con- 
structions; frequent exercises in oral and written translation of 
English into Greek, based upon the text read, are given, and some 
practice in sight reading; Goodwin’s Grammar. For Sophomores. 


3. HomER AND Prato (3)—Systematic study of the grammar; 
prose composition; Greek literature; sight reading. Prerequisite: 
Course 2. 


4. THUCYDIDES AND THE DRAMA (3)—This course will be con- 
ducted on the same plan as Latin 5. Prerequisite: Course 3. 


Text-books: Goodwin’s Revised Greek Grammar; Goodwin's 
Greek Moods and Tenses; Pearson’s Prose Composition; Higley’s 
Exeraises in Greek Composition. Any approved edition of the 
Greek authors may be used, except when certain editions are 
prescribed. Liddell and Scott’s Lexicons are recommended. 


ENGLISH AND MODERN LANGUAGES. 
J. W. Carr, Professor. 

E. F. SHANNON, Associate Professor. 
Miss H. B. Davies, Adjunct Professor. 


English. 
1k ELEMENTARY Composition (3)—A. S. Hill’s Principles of 


Rhetoric (revised and enlarged edition), Matthews’s Introduction 
to American Literature, Halleck’s History of English Literature. 
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Recitations, class-room themes and other written exercises, mem- 
orizing of poetry, and assigned reading. The class will meet once 
a week for instruction in the history of American and English 
literature. For writing and rewriting themes and for recitations 
in rhetoric and poetry, the class will be divided into sections, meet- 
ing twice a week. Required of all Freshmen. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SHANNON. 
ApsuncT Proressor DAVIES. 


2. ApvANcED Composition (3)—Genung’s Working Principles 
of Rhetoric and Moody & Lovett’s History of English Literature. 
Recitations, lectures, short classroom themes, long fortnightly 
themes, memorizing of poetry, and assigned reading. The class 
will meet once a week for recitations and lectures on the history 
of English literature. For writing and rewriting short themes and 
for recitations in rhetoric and poetry, the class will be divided 
into sections, meeting twice a week. Required of all Sophomores 
in the B. A. and B. S. courses. Elective for all others who have 


completéd English 1. ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SHANNON. 
ApguNcT PROFESSOR DAVIES. 


4. SHAKSPERE (2)—A limited number of plays, chosen to illus- 
trate the successive periods, will be carefully studied. The course 
will deal also with Shakspere’s language, his versification, the con- 
struction of his dramas, and the theory of dramatic poetry. Pre- 
requisite: English 2. iSsace (Cham. 


5. Otp AND Minpte EnerisuH (2)—An elementary course in the 
language and literature of the Anglo-Saxon and Middle English 
periods. Prerequisites: English 1 and German 1. Omitted in 
1903-1904. 

Proressor CARR. 


6a. ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY (2)— 
Special attention will be paid to the period beginning with Tottel’s 
Miscellany, and ending with the death of Spenser (1557-1599). 
Prerequisite: English 2. Omitted in 1903-1904. 


7a. ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY (2)— 
English literature from the death of Spenser to the death of Dryden 
(1599-1700). Prerequisite: English 2. ; 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SHANNON. 
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8. ENGLISH LITEXATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY (2)— 
English literature from the death of Dryden to the publication of 
the Lyrical Ballads (1700-1798). Prerequisite: English 2. Omitted 


im 1903-1904. ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SHANNON- 


9. ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CeENTURY (2)— 
English literature from the publication of the Lyrical Ballads to the 
death of Queen Victoria (1798-1901). Prerequisite: English 8. 
unless English 9 and either 4 or Ta are taken simultaneously. 

cs Apsunct ProFessor DAVIES. 


Nore.—English 4, 6a, 8 and 5, 7a, 9 will be given in alternate years, so that 
students who wish may cover the whole field of English literature. 


German. 


1. ELemMenTARY Course (3)—Thomas’s Grammar, Guerber's 
Miarchen und Erzahlugen, Wesselhoeft’s German Composition; con- 
stant practice in pronunciation; translation of 200 pages of easy 
German; sight reading; oral exercises; assigned reading. 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SHANNON. 


2. GERMAN PROSE AND Poetry (3)—Selections from Riehl. 
Freytag, Heine, Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, and different lyric poets; 
Poll’s German Composition; translation from German into English, 
and from English into German. Prerequisite: German 1. 

Proressor Carr. 


3a. History or GERMAN LirerATURE (3)—Recitations; reading 
of works representative of different epochs; written reports. Pre- 
requisite: German 2. Omitted in 1903-1904. 
ProFessor CARR. 
4a. GERMAN DRAMA OF THE CLASsIC Periop (3)—Selected works 
of Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller. Prerequisite: German 2. 
Proressor CARR 


5a. Pracrice IN SPEAKING AND WRITING GERMAN (2)—Vos’S 
Materials for German Conversation. Prerequisite: German 1. 
PROFESSOR CARR. 


6a. Mippte High GerMAN (2)—Prerequisite: German 3a or 


4a. Omitted in 1903-1904. 
Proressor CARR. 


Nore.—German 4a, 5a and 3a, 6a will be given in alternate years. 
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Advanced students of German may elect one of the following 
two-hour courses: Gothic, Old High German, or Old Saxon. Such 
students are advised to elect English 5, if they have not studied 
Anzlo-Saxon. 

French. 


1. ELEMENTARY Course (3)—Bevier’s Grammar; Kuhns’s 
French Reading for Beginners, supplemented by easy texts; compo- 
sition and sight reading. This course is intended to enable tha 
student to read easy French prose at sight. 

ApsuncTt PrRoFEsSSOR DAVIES. 

2. NINETEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE (3)—Representative works 
of Balzac, Coppee, Daudet, Dumas fils, Erckmann-Chatrian, Victor 
Hugo, Mérimée, and lyric poets; composition; reading at sight; 
assigned reading. Prerequisite: French 1. 

Apsunct Proressor DAVIES. 

4. History OF FRENCH LITERATURE (3)—Recitations; reading 
of works representative of different epochs; written reports. 
Special attention will be paid to the classic period of the seventeenth 
century. Prerequisite: French 2. Omitted in 1903-1904. 

PROFESSOR CARR. 


5a. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE (3)—Selected works of 
Lesage, J. B. Rousseau, Montesquieu, Voltaire, J. J. Rousseau, 
Bernardin de St. Pierre, Diderot, D’Alembert, Buffon, Abbé Prévost, 
Marivaux, Beaumarchais, La Harpe, André Chénier. Prerequisite: 


French 2. PROFESSOR CARR. 
6. Op FreNcH (2)—Omitted in 1903-1904. 
PROFESSOR CARR. 
Spanish. 
1. ELeMeNTARY CoursSE (3)—Ramsey’s Grammar; selected 
texts; cemposition; reading at sight. Proressor Car. 


2. ApvANcEeD Course (3)—Gald6s, Marianela; Valdés, José; 
Estébanez, Un Drama Nuevo; Caballero, La Familia de Alvareda; 
Hills, Bardos Cubanos; Ford, Spanish Anthology; selections from 
Don Quixote; H. B. Clarke’s History of Spanish Literature; 
lectures; composition; assigned reading. Prerequisite: Spanish 
1. Omitted in 1903-1904. Proressor Carr. 


Nore.—French 4 and 5a will be g ven in alternate years. French 6 is open 
“only to advanced students. 
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MATHEMATICS AND ASTRONOMY. 


Gro. W. Droxke, Professor. 
B. J. Dunn, Associate Professor. 


Mathematics. 


1. (a) Sori Gromerry (firt term) (3)—Beman and Smith’s 
New Plane and Solid Geometry. 


(0b) PLANE TRIGONOMETRY (second term) (3)—Lyman and 
Goddard’s Trigonometry. Required of all Freshmen. 


2. ALGEBRA (2)—Fisher and Schwatt’s Higher Algebra. 
Required of all Freshmen engineers, elective in other courses. 


3. AxrcEBRA, Conic Sections (3)—Sophomore elective in the 
B. S. and B. A. Courses. 


4. DETERMINANTS, ANALYTIC GEOMETRY (3)—Tanner and Allen’s 
Analytic Geometry. Required of Sophomore engineers, elective in 
other courses. 


5. ALGEBRA (continuation of Course 2) SpHeRIcAL TRIGONOM- 
ETRY, CALtcuLus (2)—Required of Sophomore engineers, elective in 
other courses. 


5a. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY (continuation of Course 3) (2)— 
Junior elective in the B. S. and B. A. Courses. 


6. DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALcuLus (3)—Osborne’s 
Calculus. Required of Junior engineers, elective for Juniors and 
Seniors in other courses. 


7a. PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY (continuation of 
Course 1 b), AND THEORY OF EQUATIONS (2)—Sophomore elective. 


8. SpHeERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, THEORY OF EQUATIONS, DETERMI- 
NANTS (2)—Junior and Senior elective. 


9. AwnaAtytic GEOMETRY OF THREE DIMENSIONS, AND DIFFEREN- 
TIAL Equations (3)—Books of reference: C. Smith’s and Frost’s 
Solid Geometry, Salmon’s Geometry of Three Dimensions. Senior 
elective. 
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Note.--Those who desire to make Mathematics their major 
aubject may select any one of the following groups: 


(A) Math. 1 and 2 in the Freshman Year. 
Math. 4 and 5 in the Sophomore Year. 
Math, 6 and 8 in the Junior Year. 
Math, 9 in the Senior Year. 


(B) Math, 1 in the Freshman Year. 
Math. 3, or 3 and 7a in the Sophomore Year. 
Math, 5a and 6 in the Junior Year. 
Math, 9, or 8 and 9 in the Senior Year. 

(C) Math. 1 in the Freshman Year. 
Math. 3, or 3 and 7a in the Sophomore Year. 
Math, 5a in the Junior Year. 
Math. 6, or 6 and 8 in the Senior Year. 


Astronomy. 


13a. Descriptive AstroNoMy, LECTURES AND Recrrations (first 
term) (2) : 


14a. SpuHerican Astronomy (second term) (2)—The class in 
Astronomy has the use of a four-inch telescope, sextant, celestial 
globe, and other simple instruments. The “laboratory method” of 
instruction is followed as far as practicable. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
J. H,. Reynowps, Professor. 


2. (a) Meprarvan History (first term) (3)—This course is 
designed to give the student a knowledge of the essential contri- 
butions of the ancient world to history, of the reorganization of 
German society upon the basis of Greco-Roman civilization, and 
of the rise of the modern States. 


| (b) Mopern History to 1795 (second term) (3)—Beginning 
where course (a) leaves off, the class will study the great world 
movements of modern times, such as the reformation, religious 
Wars, absolutism, the struggle for constitutional government in 
[ingland, and the contest for supremacy on the high seas. Should 
be preceded by course (a). Text-books: Schwill’s Modern Europe 
and Matthews’s French Revolution. For Freshmen. 


os | 
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10. THe NINETEENTH CENTURY (1)—Era of Napoleon, the 
democratic movements of the century, their constitutional products, 
and the unification of Italy and Germany will be the subjects 
emphasized. Should be preceded by course 2. For Sophomores. 


3a. (a) THe Cotontes (first term) (3)—The planting and 
the growth of English institutions in America; the development 
of the Federal idea; our breach with England; and the making 
of our Federal constitution. Largely a library course; charters 
and constitutional documents as well as the best secondary sources 
will be studied. 


(6) THe Feperat Periop ro 1875 (second term) (3)—The 
constitutional and political history of the United States will be 
studied from the organization of the government to the close of 
reconstruction, emphasizing the growth of political parties, the 
contest between Federal authority and states’ rights, the slavery 
controversy, and the constitutional results of the civil war and 
reconstruction, Method of work the same as in course (a). 


5a. (a) Barty EnGiisu Instirurions (first term) (3)—The 
origin and growth of the more important English institutions, such 
as the Kingship, Parliament, Privy Council, common law courts, 
jury system and local government. Period covered from 450 to 1300. 
While the student should have Montgomery’s History of England, 
Feildon’s Constitutional History, and Colby’s Select Documents, 
yet free use will be made of both original and secondary sources 
in the library. 


(b) ConstireTIoNAL History OF ENGLAND IN MoperN TIMES 
(second term) (3)—After a brief survey of the Tudor period, the 
class will study more in detail the struggle for constitutional 
government in the Stuart period, the history of the cabinet, and 
the growth of parliamentary government. For method and text- 
book see course (a). Offered in 1904-1905. 


4a. (a) AMERICAN STATE GOVERNMENTS (first term) (2)—A 
study of the place of the state in our Federal system, of the 
structure and workings of American state governments as they 
exist to-day, and some of the practical problems now before the 
states. Text-book: Fiske’s Civil Government and the constitu- 
tions themselves. 
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(b) Municrpat GoveRNMENT (second term) (2)—While the 
government of our cities is coming to sustain a most vital relation 
to the public welfare, the American city is notoriously ill-governed. 
This course will offer an opportunity to study our experience in 
municipal government, the structure and working operation of 
typical city governments, and some special municipal problems. 

6a. (a) NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS (first term) (3)—A study and 
comparison of the structure and powers of the national governments 
of England, United States, France, Germany and Switzerland. 
Special emphasis will be given to the constitutional law of our 
Federal government. Text-book: Burgess’s Political Science and 
Constitutional Law and the constitutions themselves. 

(b) INTERNATIONAL AND PARLIAMENTARY LAw (second term) 
(3)—A brief sketch of the history of International Law and a 
study of the principles now considered binding on civilized nations. 
Some three weeks will be devoted to Parliamentary Law. Text- 
book: Davis’s Elements of International Law. 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 
H. A. Mituis, Professor. 


The courses offered in this department are designed to 
afford such instruction as will be advantageous to those who 
intend to enter publie life, or those callings which will bring 
them closely in touch with the activities of citizenship. 
Course 1 is required before more advanced courses in this 
department are taken. 

1. PRINCIPLES oF Economics (both terms) (3)—Recitations and 


Prescribed readings. Text-book: Bullock, Introduction to the Study 
of Economics. 


*2a. INpuSTRIAL History OF ENGLAND (first term) (2)—The 
Several stages in the industrial evolution of England will be studied, 
Special attention being given to the Industrial Revolution and to 
the modern capitalistic system. Lectures, recitations, prescribed 
readings. Text-book: Warner, Landmarks in English Industrial 
History. 


*Offered in alternate years. 
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*12. Lasor ProspitemM (second term) (2)—The course will cover 
the modern industrial system, wage system, collective bargaining, 
history and main features of trade unionism, strikes, boycotts and 
lockouts, factory legislation, arbitration and conciliation, working 
men’s insurance, profit-sharing, codperation and socialism. Lectures. 
prescribed readings and special reports. 


3. Money (first part of term) (3)—The principles of Money 
and the history of Monetary Systems are considered. 


4. Banxine (latter part of first term) (3)—The principles of 
Banking and the history of Banking Systems. Lectures, recitations, 
reports and readings. Text-book: Dunbar, Chapters in the Theory 
and History of Banking. 


8. TRANSPORTATION, Irs History AND ProstemMs (second term) 
(3)—The economic aspects of water transportation, the great lakes, 
canal systems, and the Mississippi; the evolution of the railroad 
system, railroad geography, rate-making, State versus private own- 
ership, methods of government control, railroad finances, ete. 
Lectures, prescribed readings, and use of Railroad Commission 
Reports. Text-book: Hadley, Railroad Transportation. 


*13. InpusTRIAL History oF THE Unrrep States (first term) 
(2)—The industrial development of the United States from colonial 
times will be traced, special attention being given to modern indus- 
trial processes and to present resources. Lectures, recitations, 
special reports, prescribed readings. Text-book: Wright, Indus- 
trial Evolution of the United States. 


*5. TArtrr HISTORY AND PROBLEMS (second term) (2)—The 
theory of protection and free trade, the tariff history of the United 
States, and the tariff systems of leading countries engaging in 
trade with the United States will be dealt with. Text-book: 
Taussig, Tariff History of the United States. This will be supple- 
mented by lectures, assigned readings, and use of public documents. 


7. Pusric Finance (first term) (3)—Principles and history of 
taxation, management of public debts, consideration of govern- 
mental activities, ete. Text-book: Plehn, Introduction to Public 
Finance. Lectures, readings and use of government documents. 


*Offered in alternate years. 
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14. FryancraL History oF THE UNITED States (second term) 
(3)—An investigation of the expenditures, revenues, debts and 
financial administration of the Federal government. The tariff 
history, the public land policy, the United States banks, and like 
topics will be studied. Lectures and assigned readings. 


*§. History or Economic TuHoucur (first term) (2)—An 
examination of the development of Political Economy from the 
time of Adam Smith. Lectures, reports and prescribed readings. 
For reference: Ingram, History of Political Economy. 


*11. CommerciaAL GEoGRAPHY (second term) (2)—An investi- 
gation of the commercial resources and industries of the leading 
countries, of commercial routes, transportation systems, tariffs, etc. 
Lectures, recitations, reports, prescribed readings. Text-book: 
Adams, Commercial Geography. 


*9. PrincrpLes oF Socrorocy (first term) (2)—This course 
considers the elements and conditions of social growth and 
progress. Recitations, lectures, and reading of assigned chapters 
in Spencer’s Principles of Sociology and in Gidding’s Principles of 
Sociology. Text-book: Fairbank’s Introduction to Sociology. 


*10. SocrAn PatHotocy (second term) (2)—A study of the 
dependent, defective and delinquent classes, their problems and 
treatment. Recitations, prescribed readings, special reports, supple- 
mented by lectures. Text-book: Henderson, Dependent, Defective 
and Delinquent Classes. 


CH MISTRY AND PHYSICS. 


A. M. Muckenruss, Professor. 
L. H. Rose, Associate Professor. 


Chemistry. 


1. ELemMentTARY CHEMISTRY (3)—Class work twice a week; 
parallel work in the laboratory one afternoon throughout the year. 
Required in engineering and other scientific courses. 


PROFESSOR MUCKENFUSS. 
*Offered in alternate years. 
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2a. GENERAL INORGANIC CHEMISTRY (3) or (4)—Lectures and 
recitations twice a week; laboratory work one or two afternoons 
throughout the year. Prerequisite for all the following courses in 
chemistry. PROFESSOR MUCKENFUSS. 


Students may begin the subject in either of the courses men- 
tioned above. 


8. QUALITATIVE ANALYysIS (3) or (4)—(a) Recitations twice 
per week, first term. (b) Laboratory work two afternoons per 
week for engineering students, three afternoons for scientific 
students, throughout the year. The object is for the student to 
understand the methods of separation as well as to follow them 
correctly. A large number of substances, both simple and complex, 


are analyzed. 
PROFESSOR MUCKENFUSS. 


4a. OrGANIC CHeMmiIstRyY (4)—Lectures and recitations twice 
per week; laboratory work two afternoons throughout the year. 
PROFESSOR MUCKENFUSS. 


Courses 3 and 4a constitute the second year of chemistry. 
Either may be taken alone. Students who wish to select chemistry 
as their major are advised to complete both courses. 


5. QUANTITATIVE ANALYsIs—Laboratory work 6 to 16 hours 
per week. Practice in the gravimetric and volumetric analysis. 
Thisisanecessary third year forthose who would become chemists. 
It is naturally followed in the Senior year by courses 6, 11, 18, or 
by another year in course 5, in which some special line, such as 
iron and steel analysis, is pursued. 

PROFESSOR MUCKENFUSS. 

6. AGRICULTURAL AND Foop ANAtysts (4)—This course should 
be preceded by at least one term of courses 3 and 5. 

PROFESSOR MUCKENFUSS. 


7. INnpusTRIAL CHEMistry (3)—Three times per week through- 
out the year. A study of industries having chemical principles 
for a basis. 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR ROSE. 

8. PHYSICAL AND THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY (3)—The former 
consists chiefly of laboratory work, such as, determination of 
molecular weights, thermochemical work, measurement of electro- 
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lytic conductivity, practice with polariscope and refractometer. 
The latter is entirely class work. One or two terms. 
ASSOCIATE Proressor ROosE. 


9.  AssayrIneG (2) or (3)—Laboratory work for one term, con- 
sisting of preparing and testing reagents, making cupels, and 
assaying samples of furnace and mill products. 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR Rosr. 


10. Toxtcotogy (1)—Laboratory work once a week throughout 
the year. A working knowledge of qualitative analysis is a pre 
requisite. PROFESSOR MUCKENFUSS. 


11. Gas Anatysis (1)—Laboratory work once a week through- 
out the year. This course is practically designed for technical 
Students. PROFESSOR MUCKENFUSS. 


12. Merarturcy (3)—Three times a week for one term. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR ROSZD. 


13. Water ANALysis (3)—Laboratory work one term for civil 


engineering students. 
Proressor MUCKENFUSS. 


14. ELecrro-cHeMistry (3)—Recitations twice and laboratory 
work once per week, second term. For Junior electrical engineer- 
ing students. ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR ROSE. 


Physics. 
1. ELemMentTary Puysics (3)—Recitations twice, and laboratory 
work, once per week throughout the year. Recitations are fully 
illustrated by experiments. Required in engineering and other 


Scientific courses. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR ROSE. 


2. ELeorriciry AND MAGNETISM (3)—Lectures twice, and 
laboratory work, once per week throughout the year. This course 
is necessary, whether one would become an electrical engineer or 
& specialist in physics. 

) ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR Rosr. 
3a. GENERAL PHysics (3) or (4)—Lectures twice per week; 
Prerequisite, the calculus. Optional laboratory work in heat and 
light twice per week throughout the year. 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR ROSE. 
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DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGY. 


F. W. Picket, Professor. 


The courses of this department have been arranged to 
meet the needs of three classes of students: those who desire 
to become acquainted with the fundamental principles of 
plant and animal life; those who contemplate the study of 
medicine; and those wishing to go more thoroughly into the 
study of biological science to obtain the technical training 
necessary for subsequent investigation or for teaching. 


1. GeNERAL Brotogy (3)—This course serves as an introduction 
to the whole field of biological science, and should be a part of the 
general education of every student. Types of plants and animals 
will be dissected and studied in the laboratory and the essential 
truths of biology emphasized. One recitation and laboratory work, 
four hours per week throughout the year. Text-book: Parker's 
Lessons in Biology. 


2. Borany (3)—In this course special attention is paid to the 
morphology, physiology and ecology of plants, but due attention is 
given, in the second term, to the systematic classification of plants, 
and each student is required to collect and write a _ technical 
description of a certain number of plants. The geological history 
of plants and the origin of cultivated plants will be briefly considered. 
Field work, when practicable, will form an important feature of 
the course. Recitations and laboratory work six hours per week 
throughout the year. Text-books: Barnes’s Plant Life; Chapman’s 
Flora of Southern States. 


3. Borany—This course will consist of lectures, assigned 
readings, and laboratory work in morphology, physiology, or tax- 
onomy. Work and hours arranged after consultation with the head 
of the department. Prerequisite: Botany 2. 


4, Bacrertorocy (4)—An introduction to the subject and 
instruction in laboratory technique—the preparation of nutrient 
media, the characteristics of bacteria, the kind and_ effects, 
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isolating and keeping pure cultures, microscopical preparations, the 
study of bacteria found in soil, in water, and in air; study of 
pathogenic forms and their relation to disease. One lecture and 
six hours’ laboratory work, first term. Prerequisite: Chemistry 1, 
Biology 1. 


5. GEeNERAL Zootocy (3)—A general course in Invertebrate and 
Vertebrate Morphology. Attention will be given to the fundamental 
facts of zoological science, and the laws of development, heredity, 
variation, correlation, ete. In connection with the laboratory work 
in the course instruction will be given to such students as desire to 
learn methods of preparing bird skins and mammal skins for labo- 
ratory and museum specimens. Field work, when practicable, wil! 
form an important feature of the course. One recitation and four 
hours’ laboratory work per week throughout the year. Text-books: 
Hertwig’s Essentials of Zoology; Kingsley’s Comparative Anatomy. 
Reference books: McMurrich’s Invertebrate Zoology; Text-book of 
Zoology, Parker and Haswell; Weidersheim’s Comparative Anatomy 
of Vertebrates. 


6. ( ENTOMOLOGY) (4)—Lectures relating to the metamorphosis, 
anatomy, physiology, and habits or insects. Special importance will 
be given to beneficial and injurious insects, with remedies for the 
latter. Laboratory work will consist in the study of typical forms 
with the aid of the guide. This will be followed with determi- 
nation of families and practical studies of life histories of insects, 
and with methods of collecting, breeding, preserving specimens. 
Two lectures and four hours’ laboratory work per week. Text-books: 
Comstock’s Laboratory Guide; MHarris’s Insects Injurious to 
Vegetation, 


i 7. MAMMALIAN ANATOMY (5)—This course is offered to 
tudents intending to study medicine, but is open to any student 
who has completed course 1 in Biology. It includes a thorough 
dissection of one of the higher mammals, e. g., the dog, cat, or 
rabbit; a short course of instruction in histological and embryo- 
logical methods of technique to acquaint the student with the 
principles of Histology and Embryology. Two lectures and six 
hours’ laboratory work per week throughout the year. Reference 
books: Gray’s Human Anatomy; Reynold’s The Vertebrate 
Skeleton; Marshall’s Embryology; Stohr’s Histology. 
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8. PuHysiotocgy (4)—The physiology of fcods, digestion, and 
utrition; the blood, circulation, and respiratory mechanism; the 
excretion, especially analysis of urine; functions of brain and spinal 
cord; physiology of nerve and muscle. Two lectures and four 
hours’ laboratory work a week, second term. Prerequisite: Chem- 
istry 1; Elementary Physiology. 


9. Nature Stupy (1)—A special course in Nature Study, its 
aim, method, ete., and systematic science teaching will be offered 
to students who expect to teach. One lecture per week throughout 
the year. 


GEOLOGY AND MINING.* 


A. H. Purpvur, Professor. 


1. PHystoGrapHic GroLtocy (3)—(a) Recitations three times a 
week on the origin of topographic features, with special attention 
to the development of streams and stream features, followed by (b) 
a detailed study of the physiography of the United States. Text- 
books: Russell’s Rivers of North America and Geikie’s Earth 
Sculpture, with collateral readings. (This course will probably not 
be given in 1903-1904.) 


2. GENERAL GEOLOGY AND CONTINENTAL EvoLturion (3)—(a) 
Structural and Dynamic Geology. Recitations and lectures three 
times a week. Text: Scott’s Introduction to Geology, with outside 
reading. 

(b) Continental Evolution. Lectures, with collateral reading, 
during a part of the second term, on the Evolution of the North 
American Continent. 


3; PracticaL GroLtocy (3)—Field and laboratory work nine 
hours a week throughout the year, with the construction of geologic 
maps and sections, topographic maps, and relief maps. 


4. Pareontrotocgy (3)—Laboratory work six hours a_ week 
throughout the year, on determination of fossil organisms. 


5. CRYSTALLOGRAPHY AND MINERALOGY (3)—(a) Lectures and 
recitations three hours a week during the first six weeks on the 
elements of Geometric Crystallography. 


*The course in mining will be announced. and the instructor appointed later, 
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(b) Laboratory work (two hours) three times a week following 
course (a) and extending through the year. Determination of 
minerals before the blowpipe, and in the wet way. Text: 
Determinative Mineralogy, Brush. Required of Seniors in civil 
engineering. 


6. Fretp anp Specrat Courses (3)—Students electing Geology 
as a major will be expected to spend sufficient time in the field for 
the careful, independent investigation of local geological problems, 
and to present acceptable theses on the work done. Special courses 
will be arranged for those who wish to elect work in addition to 
what is required. 


od 


7. Economic Grotocy (3)—Lectures, with collateral reading, 
on the formation, modes of occurrence, uses, and geographic distri- 
bution of economic geologic products. Second term. Open to all 
students who have had Geology 2. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY AND PEDAGOGY. 


W. S. Jonnson, Professor. 


1. Descripitve PsycHotocy (first term) (3)—This course 
Serves as an introduction to both philosophy and pedagogy. The 
course is open to all students in the collegiate department. The 
different functions of the mind are studied from the physiological 
and experimental standpoint. It is intended to make it as concrete 
as possible by a study of the nervous sysiem, and by experiments 
to demonstrate the action and interaction between the mind and 
nervous tissue. Owing to its pedagogical value students are 
advised to take this course as early as possible in their college 
course. Text-books: Buell’s “Essentials of Psychology,” James’s 
“Briefer Course in Psychology.” 


2. ArT oF TEACHING AND ScHOOL MANAGEMENT WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO Primary ScHoors (1)—This course serves aS a 
general introduction to teaching and school management. It is 
Open to all students of the University—both preparatory and 
collegiate. It is especially designed for those students who teach 
during the vacation, or who expect to teach for only a short time. 
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The course will consist entirely of lectures and round-table 
discussions. Students may attend these lectures without enrolling 
as members of the class. Text-books: Page’s “Theory and 
Practice of Teaching,’ Baldwin’s “Art of School Management.” 


3. MerHops (2)—The methods discussed are based on psy- 
chology. The broader generalizations of the science of education 
are studied, and the student learns to apply the principles of 
psychology to the work of teaching. This is a very practical course. 
During the first term the “Methods of the Recitation” is studied, the 
“General Methods,” during the second term. Students may enter 
the second term. Text-books: McMurry’s “General Methods” and 
“Method of the Recitation.” 


4. History or Epucarion (second term) (3)—This course 
includes a study of the educational systems and methods of ancient, 
medieval, and modern nations; lives and theories of educational 
reformers; growth of education in the United States and in the 
state of Arkansas. Text-books: Boone’s “History of Education 
in the United States,” Compayré’s “History of Pedagogy,” Lives of 
Pestalozzi and Horace Mann, Arkansas School Law. 


5. EpucaTIoNAL Psycuonoay (first term) (3)—This course 
applies the principles of psychology to the schoolroom. It deals 
with the child as an educable being. It treats in minute detail the 
sources of interest; the characteristics of imitation, heredity, 
attention, memory, imagination, emotions, will, and character. 
Recitations, lectures, assigned readings and reports. Text-books: 
Dexter and Gorlic’s “Psychology for the Schoolroom,” Hinsdale’s 
“Art of Study.” Prerequisite: Course 1. 


6. CHirp Srupy (second term) (3)—In this course it 
is intended to make a practical application of the principles studied 
in course 5 by studying the characteristics of children as seen in 
the schoolroom, at home, and on the playground. Some one child 
is to be studied, and a thesis is to be presented on these observa- 
tions. Lectures, assigned readings, reports and _ round-table 
discussions. No special text. Topics will be assigned and refer- 
ences made to pedagogical library. Prerequisite: Course 5. 

7. ScHoot ADMINISTRATION AND SUPELVISION (first term) (2)— 
This course discusses matters of practical school organization and 
management, as observed in cities, towns and country districts. 
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Such subjects are discussed as school revenues and expenditures, 
school sanitation and decoration, course of study, duties of super- 
intendent and teachers in relation to school and community, 
philosophy of government, etc. Text-books: King’s “School 
Interests and Duties,’ Spencer’s “Education,” Report of Committee 
of Fifteen, School Sanitation and Decoration. Prerequisite: 
Course 3. 


8. Primary MerHops (second term) (2)—This course consists 
of lectures and round-table discussions on methods of teaching the 
common school branches. It is intended to suggest practical 
methods of presenting these subjects to children. Plans for teach- 
ing some topic in each of the common school branches will be 
required. Practice teaching will also be required. Text-books: 
MeMurry’s “Special Methods in Geography,” etc.; Roark’s “Methods 
of Education.” Prerequisite: Course 3. 


9. PHYSIOLOGICAL AND EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLtogy (2)—A 
general course illustrated by physiological and experimental demon- 
strations. One period will be given to discussions and recitation. 
The other period will consist of two hours’ laboratory work in 
experimentation. The giving of this course will depend on whether 
or not the psychological laboratory is equipped by the opening of the 
first term of 1903-1904. Text-books: Ladd’s “Outlines of Physi- 
ological Psychology,” Scripture’s “New Psychology.” 


10. ApnorMAL PsyrcHotocy (1)—This course is designed to 
Supplement course 1 and to discuss especially the physiological con- 
ditions and mental phenomena of sleep, dreams, hypnotism, somnam- 
bulism, sanity, insanity, illusions, hallucinations, mind-réading, etc. 
This, as well as course 1, will be especially valuable to those 
students who expect to study law or medicine. It is intended to 
throw light on many of the peculiarities of mental life as exhibited 
in mankind. Lectures, discussions, and recitations. Text-books: 
Moll’s “Hypnotism,” M. de Manacéine’s “Sleep,” Parish’s “Hallu- 
cinations and Illusions,” Lombroso’s “The Man of Genius.” No 
prerequisite (though desirable to be accompanied by, or preceded by 
course 1). 


11. Logic (second term) (1)—This and course 12 are com- 
bined and should follow course 1. Text-book: Jevons-Hill. Refer- 
ence books: Hyslop, Mills, Bain, Hamilton. Prerequisite: Course 1. 
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12. EtemMents oF ErHics (second term) (2)—Comparative 
Ethics. The bearing on the moral standing of the theories of 
Evolution, Sociology, Biology, Economics and Political Economy, 
as applied to real life. Text-books: Mackenzie and Seth. Refer- 
ence books: Martineau, Jenet. Prerequisite: Course 1. 


18. InrTRopucTION To PHILosopHy (2)—This course is designed 
to present in an elementary way the principal philosophical 
problems. It may properly be taken by all who desire an acquaint- 
ance with philosophy as a means of culture. 

Emphasis will be laid upon the philosophy of life and of con- 
duct in connection with the discussion of problems in Ethics, 
Aesthetics and the Philosophy of Religion. The problems will also 
be studied from the historical standpoint, which will involve the 
study of some of the theories of philosophical writers. Text-books: 
Paulsen’s “Introduction to Philosophy,’ Bowne’s “Theory of 
Thought and Knowledge,” Knight’s “Philosophy of the Beautiful, 
Kulpe’s “History of Philosophy.” Prerequisite: Course 1. 
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NORMAL COURSE. 


Certificate of Licentiate of Instruction. 


The certificate of Licentiate of Instruction (L. I.) has 
been established by the board of trustees as a stamp of one’s 
knowledge of educational principles and proficiency in the 
art of teaching. 

The certificate of Licentiate of Instruction will be 
granted (1) to those who complete the prescribed course for 
the state certificate, (2) to those candidates for the B. A. 
and B. S. degrees who elect their major in the department 
of philosophy and pedagogy, (3) to those who receive eight 
hours credit in this department, subject to the approval of 
the professor in charge of this department. 

The department of pedagogy was organized by the board 
of trustees to provide a proper course of study for the 
teachers of Arkansas. 

Its objects are: 


1. To increase skill and efficiency in organizations, 
ethods, management, and teaching our rural, or ungraded 
schools. 
2. To qualify teachers for the higher grades of work 
mbodied in the studies necessary for state license. 
3. To prepare teachers for professional skill in super- 
ision, either as principals or superintendents. 
4. To give increased scope and development to our 
condary schools. 
5. To elevate and maintain in the state a professional 
irit and a higher scholastic standard. 
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The graduates of the University are filling acceptably 
many of the best educational positions in the state and the 
demand now is greater than the supply. The need of pro- 
fessionally trained teachers is actively increasing, and the 
facilities heretofore afforded at the University have been 
enlarged so as to meet the necessity. The normal department 
has been well equipped with needful devices, apparatus and 
library, and the choicest educational literature and reading 
is daily supplied. The problems of the day are subjects in 
the regular work of lectures, discussions, and theses. Besides 
the need of more thorough efficiency in the teaching force 
in common schools, there is a strenuous demand for superior 
skill and power in our graded school. The energy of expan- 
sion in educational interests, consequent upon the growth 
of population, wealth and revenues, is manifested by the 
increase in the number of special school districts and high 
schools. It is further noticed in improved buildings, equip- 
ments and appointments. This higher expression of pro- 
gressive public sentiment insures the demand for profes- 
sionally trained teachers—those who understand teaching as 
a science and an art, and who know the history of education 
and something of its problems and developments. It is not 
a credit to the state that such efficiency and power have been 
heretofore sought beyond our borders. 


Granting the vast wealth of equipment in normal 
schools in the eastern states and the acuteness of their pro- 
fessional training, yet those who study pedagogy within the 
political, civil and sociological environments of their own 
state are prepared to work more effectively for the pupil and 
for the commonwealth than those educated elsewhere anf 
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who are strangers to the problems and conditions that 
confront us in Arkansas. 


Requirements for State Certificate. 


*Section 6974 of the Revised Statutes of the State is as 
follows: “The state superintendent of public instruction shall 
have power to grant state certificates, which shall be valid 
for life, unless revoked, to any person in the state who shall 
pass a thorough examination in all those branches required 
for granting county certificates, and also in algebra and 
geometry, physics, rhetoric, mental philosophy, history, 
Latin, the Constitution of the United States, and of the state 
of Arkansas, natural history and the theory and art of 
teaching.” 


*The Superintendent of Public Instruction puts the following construction on 
this section. 

“State licenses are not granted to inexperienced teachers. Applicants for the 
same must present satisfactory evidence of haying taught successfully at least 
twenty months. 

“State licenses are granted, under the law, only on approved examinations, 
conducted by the State Superintendent. 

“While the law is silent as to the scope of the examination, naming the subjects 
only, the following outline will give an idea as to the requirements under the present 
administration: In algebra, natural history (botany, geology zoology), physics, 
and general history, the examination will be on such matter as is comprehended in 
the average high school text-books on these subjects. 

“Latin—Grammar and composition; first four books of Caesar; first two books 
of Virgil; first two orations of Ciceroagainst Catiline, and his essay De Senectute— 
or equivalent readings. 

“Geometry—Plane geometry, and first two books of solid geometry, including 
exercises. 

“Rhetoric—With special reference to the essentials of English composition. 
‘Constitution of the United States and of Arkansas—Embracing a study of the 
origin, subject-matter, and civic relations under the same. 

“Theory and Art of Teaching, Mental Philosophy—As discussed in works on these 
Subjects. 

“Holders of first-grade certificates may not be examined in the common school 
branches. An ayerage of 8) per cent will be required on all subjects. Below 70 per 
cent on any subject will be considered a failure thereon.’ 
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To meet the provisions of this law, a four years’ course 
has been provided, which includes all the branches on which 
one is examined for the state certificate, which also leads to 
the certificate of L. I. (Licentiate of Instruction). As given 
in the scheme of studies below, the first two years may be 
done in the high schools or in the preparatory department 
of the university. The completion of the first two years also 
entitles one to admission to the Freshman class in the B. A. 
and B, S. courses. 

The hours completed during the third and fourth years 
are credited on the courses leading to the degrees of B. A. 


and B. S. 


Course Required for State Certificate. 


FIRST YEAR. Hours 
per week. 
ANSTULOIGIE  Gracaton cet cote BO BESO ECCT Ce TERE CHEER Coaieac eRe eRe ee 2 
PA ODL eevee ais a este cpa ere Toko seleksy ewtos wrod eae b Woe pats, Saltieelerne 3 
UTI I ketene se sie S tM tic revccc/e'sueretevele! Atuvstaiay djsle:s% eieie ejecta eaiev everest o eaave 4 
ALON VAOMUDLLCCESURLOG NS zaecfere ain stafte eeiatesaravs aka ava srw Geteine oainrarte 3 
PA ULMRepeeiets PTTL fafetscre ay -Peiel stores 5) ec aWoleve uleialete Wale(viwractOauciatens whaydleugya 4 
SECOND YEAR 
UP GDUAM Ee, iscisclesieisisy valtis ales cieich Avadle Seldbic Moe swine wale ee ek OF 2 
(IanNeRGeOmMOtLhyevas.cc crsiccl es title aie eae betas ec aveatiowew siete ecie 4 
PTE LTS eee eer ete te skecc phe Mtat et pe Lome eeatcy ofa ce< wisi ois) geo: 01k dueteloveypinre.b iastl 6! vdpeze gues 4 
GON Gra Pei StOLy tacts a tee watered He as Tisiee'o ve vibe wie ele) ete soumieys 3 
TSA UI Neer Crete cor ceMN ee Fess ere TS cue oS sci tetle bh Mea aeeatnae <a utero siele's 4 
THIRD YEAR. 
BIN SIGH Me COUPSOlel erseia eeu evelerectels ei enters crew gidieiweieie) a ieinvesprinace .. 6 
BAU ATI SE COUTHO Ne srarece ravers: atare) 5 loireracn ayeVe Terarels aie Gpayafasele fay  sieie: asars wieieyervicl s 3 
Mathematics, course 1 (Solid Geometry).................--2.05. 3 
BIOlOZ VA COUTHe al evcte sristsiibe eisiecitro co ayete om isle s etiowrer/aiwtewes etcee ao 
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FOURTH. YEAR. Pelt 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


B. N. Witson, Acting Professor and Superintendent of Mechanic 
Arts. 

J. E. Beavers, Acting Adjunct Professor and Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Mechanic Arts. 

W. A. Harpine, Assistant Superintendent of Mechanic Arts. 


Two courses are offered, a four-year course leading to 
the degree of B. M. E., and a short course of two or three 
years, depending on the preparation of the student. 
| While the major part of a course in mechanical engineer- 
ing necessarily consists of scientific and technical studies, 
the four years’ course provides for instruction in English 
and the modern languages, and offers electives that may be 
taken in other than technical subjects. 

Besides the mathematical and scientific studies which 
Constitute the necessary preparation for the study of the 
engineering branches, instruction is given in mechanics, 
Machine design, theory of steam and gas engines, ete. Spe- 


Sufficient instruction is given in the theory and use 
of electrical machinery to enable the student to use it intel- 
ligently. 
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In the second term of the senior year the student is 
offered an elective in the branch of mechanical engineering 
in which he wishes to specialize. 


1. SHor Work (hours as assigned)—(a) Woodworking. Prin- 
ciples of carpentry and joinery; exercises in wood turning. (b) 
Founding. Green sand molding; melting and pouring brass and 
iron. (c) Forging. Management of fire; drawing and welding; 
riveting and tempering; case hardening and annealing. (d) 
Patternmaking. Practice in making patterns; care and use of wood- 
working machinery. (e) Ironworking. Chipping, filing, turning, 
planing, drilling, grinding; erection of machinery. (f) Advanced 
work in any of the above courses. 


2. MecHanicat Drawine (2) or (4)—Geometrical drawing; 
copying machine drawings; working drawings from machine parts; 
tracing; blue printing. One year, four hours per week. Hight 
hours per week for short course students. 


3. Macnutne Design (2) and (3)—Kinematics of machinery; 


design of gear teeth, cams, link motions, ete. Two hours’ reci- 
tation per week, first term. One hour’s recitation and four hours’ 
drawing per week, second term, Text-book: Machine Design, 
Smith. 


4. MercHANICS AND Hyprautics (4)—Statics and dynamics; 
strength of materials; hydraulics. Four recitations per week for 
one year. Text-book: Mechanics of Materials and Hydraulics, 
Merriman. 


4a. ELeMENTARY MECHANICS (3)—An elementary course in 
mechanics and hydraulics. 


*5. SveAmM Macurinery (3)—Elementary thermodynamics; 
comparison of types of steam engines, boilers, pumps, etc., valve 
gears. Text-books: Steam Engine, Ewing; Valve Gears, Halsey. 
Three recitations per week for one year. 


5a. Steam ENGINES AND Borters (3)—Elementary theory of 
steam engines and boilers—care and management of same; valve 
gears. Three hours per week one year. 


*Courses 5 and 5a may be taken for one term, 
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6. EXPERIMENTAL ENGINEERING (2)—Calibration of engineering 
instruments, indicators, steam gauges, planimeters, nozzles, weirs, 
etc.; tests of the materials of construction in tension, torsion, com- 
pression, and bending; complete engine and boiler trials. Text- 
book: Experimental Engineering, Carpenter. Four hours’ labo- 
ratory work per week. 


7. SreAmM AND Gas Enoines (4)—Theory of steam and gas 
engines; problems in steam engine and boiler design. One reci- 
tation, three periods of drawing. 


8. EXPERIMENTAL ENGINEERING (2)—Advanced work in Engi- 
neering laboratory; special investigations. 


9. HyprauLtic Macutnery (2)—A study of the design, construc- 
tion and operation of water wheels and pumping machinery. Two 
recitations per week. 


10. Mernops oF Ice MAKING; Cotp StoraAce (2)—Ice making 
machinery. Two hours per week for one term. 


11. Heratrinc AND VENTILATING (3)—Principles of ventilation; 
the different systems of heating, by steam, hot water, and air; 
Specification. Three hours per week for one term. 


12. Sream ENGINEERING (4)—Mechanical engineering of power 
plants; selections of machinery for the equipment of power stations; 
plans and specifications. One lecture and six hours’ drawing per 
week, second term. 


13. MAcHINERY AND Mitt Work (4)—Discussions of the differ- 
ent methods of distributing power in mill work; considerations 

ntrolling the design of the power plant; specifications. One hour 
lecture and six hours’ drawing per week, second term. 


14. RareroaAp ENGINEERING (4)—Design and construction of 
locomotives; repairs for rolling stock; discussion of the problems 
elating to the mechanical engineering of railroads. One hour 
lecture and six hours’ drawing per week, second term. 


e department reserves the right to withdraw any course not elected by four or 
more students. 
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Course in Mechanical Engineering for the Degree of B. M. E. 


Hours 


FRESHMAN YEAR. per week, 
Mathem aticsslaandeaeacrcens sonar teccia ts, asin oe isrsakere = Sassxe is | 
LRA Uo bt aadod 0 BOs Ooe BER OOnG EIOAGEAOr CED lem Ote mae 3 
PRY SIC lems (ont aynenieis. sole ielore os Xs Se 8 eed Bae a eee 3 
CECT ID ab arg IS ORAL Cn Seiretr OY ore aoe ero ro enc nee 2 
SSHODRW OU eter eteteters etter sre tere tal ate Peycyign aiele av svslepa reins fareseravsiavober ee retesayeae 3 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Mathematicanrand bcc melalsiien orcs, oe aVees panes gers ne ene 5 
Ghemistryglomeeetatcian itech) aie Suisse tle, %<tituele eine « 3 
C. EB. 1, first term, and E. E. 2, second term........ .........+-- 2 
MY SLCSM a ROL EWAN SU AL Orraieleperets i eaveie seal hotel vial ciecelcleleis/ o/s tattts)s aT oy 
SOD Vi Gaanoc oe De Mano ae Oe at ieee tere 3 

JUNIOR YEAR 
IM LUN GING LICSEG etemeetateett rectal ooh ciatelclys « sleieve.< dy Se.u/ele aici < i n/areu @yejsielelenste 3 
Mesh) Ge Mech ani calielsa bOratOLy;e eis sreicjs sscie cp accdaweicaea vact P| 
Meee CCH ANICH eee phe esc) os ha" oases asec: wicivlstelw ojerste careers 4 
IMGeH aoa IS MODRVMOLGericie ss ence areas atelapetarste srcerePartlacsteo smart iaek 5 
BLQCuVes ccncjacieanings: 5a 0 FOV an COC DCI OOO E ROE Oe COde 3 
SENIOR YEAR 

Male pe StGAMeUMACHINGDVae cece eatacle oa aioe assis eee: int bow eae 3 
MMBR esse MeChani Cale Ma DOLalOLYin. irae sie alee ac. ccsciviese. «sles 3 
Mint no ee VOrAanlice Machinery first tOrmM sc ccc oc ack nee clws asics d 
eH lc PMNECtriCAloMACHINENY:. scacicg« gasses cies. comet teoeinwe oe j 
FH aD EOLECELTI CA IGA DOLALOLY:cisi<ve.<leiesey s010.di016,~ ciehejsine oreha sel oie etal sye.0se 
RV OCULY © cinrecaietnseerePseerateray tater ase alatelordicve: S crdieae. coin ha orig Aslaves ond wyauel aiejete 6 
Thesis, second term............ H 


All elections to be made subject to approval of the professor ol 
mechanical engineering. 
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Mechanic Arts Course. 


This course is designed to meet the wants of two classes 
of students: 


First. Those who are not able to spend the time 
required for the completion of the four years’ course. 

Second. Those who lack the necessary preparation for 
admission to collegiate classes, and do not wish to become 
candidates for a degree. 

Special attention is given to instruction in shop work 
and drawing, sufficient time being given to the former to 
enable a student to become familiar with all its branches, and 
acquire proficiency in some chosen one. The time spent im 
the drawing room will enable the student to make and under- 
stand the machine drawing. 

In the last year the technical instruction is designed 

give such an elementary knowledge of mechanics, machine 
esign, and steam machinery, as will enable the student to 
se and care for machinery intelligently. No diploma is 
warded, but a certificate of proficiency will be given on 
he completion of the course. 


Courses Required for Certificate. 


FIRST YEAR, Hours 


per week. 

athematics, second year preparatory................ «.e-.-es> 5 
glish, first or second year preparatory...................-+«-- 4 
wi, bBo S-arape“apaVale eheley agitate ete / iain yal CIs Vanesa eee tomererel Gest ererees ctat ett 5 


#1), 4a, Mechanics and Hydraulicse. ccc a creneisioaie sists ein ale alate 3 
a bre % Gn 0.8 tanesptaleje all ef ate rae (ain eval ent elete lL OToneieeL tot ate tate atte tal in eotaee eaee 3 
mi. 2, Mechanical Drawings... =< satcsaet pats oes eaieaer ents 4 
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THIRD YEAR. pee 
M. E. 3 and 5, Machine Design and Steam Machinery...... ...... 5 
Mean) 6, Mechanical ssabOratory=. cee. ei > cis sc cle e clee vel sree on ee 
Oe ee LECETIGAlAMAGHINOLY |. c.eseye ccs e) sicterd elettiecioce) clive a’ 3 
Ree Die eGtri Calla DOLALOLY, vic etarere\a os) ofe see /s siete eee: alale:ny erosions 2 
LGGULV Opsteraiarctetvcters. ‘stelelerecetsVarciel saieibe cleisys/cl clarsiyeie ees.) Seve salle are 3 


CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


J. J. KNocu, Professor. 
G. SrussLeFrreLtp, Instructor. 


The design of this department is to furnish a course 
of theoretical instruction, accompanied by illustrations and 
as much of engineering practice as can well be taught in 
schools. This course will give the student a knowledge of 
the fundamental principles required to enter intelligently 
upon the various branches of engineering belonging to this 
profession. 

The special technical studies, which are offered in this 
course, may be grouped under the heads of surveying, applied 
mechanics, road and railroad engineering, hydraulic engin- 
eering, bridge engineering, and sanitary engineering. 

Instruction. The work in surveying extends over three 
years. It embraces land surveying, leveling and United 
States public land surveys during the sophomore year; topog- 
raphy, railroad reconnoissance and location during the junior 
year; triangulation and geodesy during the senior year. 
Much time is devoted to practice in the field and drafting 
room, this work being carried on parallel with the class 
room work. Each year a party of engineering students go 
into camp one week for practice in surveying and locating 
railway lines. 
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1. Descriptive Geometry (2)—Recitation and practice, first 
term. Text-book: Church’s Descriptive Geometry. 


la. Drawine (2)—Selection and care of instruments. Draw- 
ing geometrical figures, conventional representation of materials, 
copying and tracing working drawings; and drawing from models. 
Two afternoons throughout the year. 


2. SuRvVEYING (with 3) (3)—First, and part of second, term. 
Care, use, and adjustment of instruments; use of chain, tape, 
compass, transit, solar attachment, level, sextant, and plane table; 
land surveying, leveling, contouring, laws, and instructions relating 
to surveys of the public domain. Text-book: Raymond’s. 


3. Frecp Practice—Exercises in land, city, and topographical 
Surveying. Two afternoons throughout the year. 


4. HigHways (1)—One hour per week, second term. The 
location, construction, and maintenance of common, Macadam, and 
Telford roads; brick, stone, wood, and asphalt pavements for city 
meets. Text-book: Spaulding’s Roads, Streets, and Pavements. 


. 5. RarroaAp ENGINEERING (2)—Two hours per week throughout 
the year. Preliminary surveys and location; transition curves, 
rds, and turnouts; estimates of earthwork and material used in 
construction; the economics of railroad location and management. 
ext-books: Searle’s Field Engineering, and Crandall’s Transition 
rye and Earthwork Computations, first term; Wellington’s 
conomic Theory of Railway Location, second term. 


6. Frecp Practice (2)—Location of curves, turnouts, and Y’s; 
easurement of embankments and cuts, and computation of volumes. 
our hours a week throughout the year. 


7. RarcroAp Survey—One week, twelve hours per day. Actual 
eld practice in reconnaisance, preliminary survey, and location. 


8. Drawine (2)—Lettering titles for maps and drawings, Pen 
md colored topography. Four hours a week throughout the year. 


8a. Drawrne (2)—Lectures and practice two afternoons a week 
roughout the year. Shades, shadows, and perspective. Topo- 
‘aphical and railroad maps from actual surveys; masonry dams, 
ctural details, and working drawings for designs. 
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9. Masonry Construction (2)—Two hours per week, first term. 
Use of lime, and hydraulic cement mortars; stone and brick 
masonry foundations; foundations in soft materials on land and 
under water; cofferdams, cribs, and caissons. Text-book: Baker’s 
Masonry Construction. 


10. Roors aNd Brinces (3)—Four hours per week, first term; 
three hours, second term. Theory of computation of stresses by 
both analytical and graphic methods; full computations, designs, 
and bills of material for a roof truss and railroad bridge. Text- 
books: Merriman and Jacoby’s Roofs and Bridges, Parts I, II, 
and III. 


11. Sanrrary ENGINEERING (2)—Two hours per week, first 
term. Calculation and special details of construction of sewers, 
separate and combined systems of sewerage; purification of sewer- 
age; municipal and domestic sanitation. Text-book: Baumeister’s 
Cleaning and Sewerage of Cities. 


12. TrcHnicaAL Drawine (2)—Lectures and practice, four hours 
per week throughout the year. Right and oblique arches; draw- 
ings for computations of course 10. 


13. WareRWORKS ENGINEERING (3)—Three hours per week, 
second term. Study of systems of water supply; collection, purifi- 
eation, and distribution of water; location of waterworks, with 
details of estimate of cost, turbines and pumping engines. Text- 
book: Folwell’s Water Supply Engineering. 


14. ENGINEERING LABoRATORY (2)—Two hours per week, first 
term. Test of strength and other properties of materials of con- 
struction; tensile and crushing tests of brick, stone, and cement; 
flow of water through pipes, elbows, valves, and measurement by 
means of weirs. 


15. Frecp Pracrice (2)—Two hours per week, first and second 
terms. Topographical survey, triangulation, precise leveling, and 
practical astronomy. 


16. CONTRACTS AND SPECIFICATIONS (3)—Elective for Seniors 
in engineering. Lectures and recitations three times per week. 
Text-books: Johnson’s Contracts and Specifications; Wait’s Engi- 
neering and Architectural Jurisprudence. 
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Course in Civil Engineering for Degree of B. C. E, 


FRESHMAN YEAR. 
mathematics) 1522). yas eerceassacn eestor ete sta ie) ter steteettae te 


Bhemistry DL. hae ente cs, iio el eee ete tee 
Fonglish Ds... Sede es See aioe a tenets ate a orale 


ee 10..'8; Lettering... wera tz aie oeinieiees Coe ep eiaer 


me. la, Drawite. ... 030.2 ac0c eee eee 


Mathematics: 4:5 1. fois vcen.cm epee ahs Oey eee 


Be. 2, 3, Surveying. .«05 cack deen cee eeione ee 
English 2, French, German, or Spanish 1......... ... 


BENYSICS Leese. asevehs smc adeie ore tes Wiatareei eer ever nis Ser atetaretenere 
C. E. 1, Descriptive Geometry, first term........ ....- 


C. E. 4, Highway Construction, second term.......... 
Architectural Drawing, second term.............. .-- 


JUNIOR YEAR. 


mathematics 6) Calculus. 0... ses cece eine oe eens 


M. E. 4, Mechanics and Hydraulics...... abs) Rule ects ee 
©. E..5, Railroad Engineering...... ........ ...+.. +» 


mer. 6; Field! Practices: .<.:scerta ao fouss pe Gi ceeets 
mer: Sa, TechnicaliiDrawing sn. - sae ioe = eins Sere 
BRUNE CULV... raja :ap crave omnarais jets eal is leleiere attehsealenearaemrera eae aas 


WO) 1b, Mield@ Practice. 36.4 sccteicu pinata eters 
E. 14, Engineering Laboratory, first term.......... 
E. 11, Sanitary Engineering, first term............ 
EH) 12, Technical) Drawing? ss. 2.coc onsen eioeen ree 
E. 13, Waterworks Engineering, second term...... 
E 
E 


*Electives can only be taken on approval of the professor. 
U. of A.—4. 


; 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 


W. N. Grapson, Professor. 
W. A. Treapway, Instructor. 


Two courses of instruction are offered. The four years’ 
course is intended to afford a good general education, and 
at the same time to ground the student so thoroughly in the 
principles of electrical engineering as to furnish a good foun- 
dation for the profession. 

Theoretical and applied electricity and the mechanics oi 
engineering are naturally the leading subjects. 

Theory is amply treated and tested by experiments in 
well equipped laboratories, thus affording the student a degre: 
of facility in the use of instruments and machines which is 
acquired only by continued practice. As a requisite for grad- 
uation, each candidate must present an acceptable thesis, 
embodying the results of special study. The subject of such 
study must lie svithin the field of electrieal engineering. It 
must be announced not later than the beginning of the second 
term of the senior year, and be approved by the professor 
in charge. The completed thesis must be submitted not 
later than two weeks before commencement day, and one 
copy must be deposited in the library as the property of 
the University. 

The short course, of two years, is designed for students 
lacking time and preparation for the full course, and is 
intended especially for those who have had some practical 
experience in engineering. The work is more elementary 
than in the long course, embracing only the necessary math: 
ematies, which, with electrical engineering and laboratory 
work, gives the student sufficient theory, supplemented by 
practice in the shortest possible time. 
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This course prepares students for practical work, such 
as constructing, operating, superintending or managing light- 
ing, power or manufacturing plants. It does not lead to a 
degree, but a suitable certificate will be given on completion 
of the work. 


1. ELecrricaL ENGINEERING (5)—Recitation, lectures, and prac- 
tice five times a week throughout the year. Installation and 
operation of electrical machinery; Underwriters’ rules; calculations; 
estimates; specifications, and practical work. Text-book: Manage- 
ment of Dynamos and Motors, by Croker and Wheeler, and Elec- 


tricity and Magnetism, by Thompson. 
ProFESSOR GLADSON. 


InstrucTOR TREADWAY. 


2. Execrricat. MEASUREMENTS (2)—Recitations and practice 
twice a week, second term. Text-book: Electrical Measurements, 
by Carhart and Patterson. 

PROFESSOR GLADSON. 

3. TECHNICAL Drawine (2)—Lectures and practice two after- 
noons a week throughout the year. Working drawings or elec- 
trical apparatus; wiring plans designed by student. 

INstRUCTOR TREADWAY. 


3a. Drawirnxne (2)—Use and care of instruments; copying of 
mechanical drawings and wiring plans. Drawing of machine parts. 
InstTrucTOR TREADWAY. 


4. TECHNICAL Drawine (2)—Lectures and practice four hours 
a@ week throughout the year; an extension of course 3, and must 
preceded by it. Drawings of circuit and machine, electrical 
leulations, and mechanical designs of electrical machinery; com- 
lete power plants designed by student. 
PROFESSOR GLADSON. 
5. EecrricAL Lanoratory (2)—One afternoon a week through- 
ut the year. An extended course in magnetic and electrical 
neasurements; current, electro-motive force, and resistance; use 
and calibration of instruments, voltmeters, and potentiometers; 
exploration of magnetic fields; dynamo work begun. 
Instructor TREADWAY. 
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6. ELectricaAL LAsoratory (4)—One afternoon a week through- 
out the year. This is an extension of course 5, and must be pre- 
ceded by it. A full experimental course in operating and testing 
direct and alternate current machines; Photometry transmission, 
storage, and transformation of electric energy. Special courses 
given suited to the preparation and object of the student. 

PROFESSOR GLADSON. 


- 


7. DyYNAMO-ELEcTRIC MACHINERY (3)—Recitations three hours 
a week throughout the year. Confined chiefly to direct current 
apparatus, including types of motors, generators, and transformers; 
design, calculations, construction, testing, and operating. Text- 
book: Thompson’s Dynamo Electric Machinery. 
PROFESSOR GLADSON. 
8. THeEoRY oF ALTERNATE CURRENTS (3)—Recitations three 
times a week, first term. Text-book: Sheldon’s Alternate Currents; 
Machines. PROFESSOR GLADSON. 
9. PoLYPHASE ELeEcTRIC CURRENTS (3)—Recitations and lectures 
three times a week, second term. Text-book: Thompson. 
PROFESSOR GLADSON, 


10. Exvecrric Rattways (2)—Recitations and lectures twice a 
week, second term. Text-book: PROFESSOR GLADSON. 


11. TELEPHONY AND TELEGRAPHY (2)—Lectures and recitations 
twice a week throughout the yeor. Text-books: Preece’s Telephone 
and a manual of Telegraphy. PROFESSOR GLADSON., 


12. EvrerricAn MAcuiINery (3)—Recitations three times a week 
on Direct and Alternate Current Dynamos and Motors; their appli- 
eation to light, power, railway mining, and manufacturing. Text- 
book: Dynamo Electric Machinery by S. Sheldon. 


INSTRUCTOR TREADWAY. 


Course in Electrical Engineering for the Degree of B E E. 


FRESHMAN YEAR, oe ee 
Mathematics 1, 2 (Solid Geometry, Trigonometry, Algebra).... 5 
Mnglishyl (Cengisity OOMmpOsition)).. 5. .cc< 0 eae secs aie Sreyletetyape a 
Physicsvla (Gener aseenysicscviesmiek ccleldisionne slakieare stesicls 3 
ROB Ky eS CODY ID8 78) rere erate cietainesicvevetsnisieuestle ecele/a%ato.alelgullefia: « @icicfarave a 
Mapa GAO AUISNODMIVOTIC) eke ele a,c oo eS deadhiodsce, heute 2 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR. ae 

Mathematics 4, 5 (Determinants, Analytic Geometry, Spherical 
Trigonometry, and Calculus)...... aes Prate, Bear ecattetetl mm iee ere 3 
Chemistry 1 (General Inorganic Chemist a icialete dee tentiateletarchocal shakers 3 

C. E. 1 (Descriptive Geometry; and E, E. 2, Electrical Measure- 
MLCNES )iai55.ciai nae ai oxeiee 0. olelolujeo mints lave teterem Revol ote mat reiterate barat eters Stee 
Physics 2 .(Electricity and Magnetism).......... ......+-+- ache an 
mH. 1c, e: (Shop Work) (incense saloaein eae ee eee ee 2 

JUNIOR YEAR. 

Mathematics 6° \(Calculus) ic. can conse eee eee eee 3 
French 1, German 1, Spanish 1, or English 2................-- 3 
BE. E. 7 (Dynamo Electric Machinery).......... ..+.-sse+-s- te wa} 
By. E. 5 (Electrical Laboratory) .......-.... ...++- J diese) layerbterereee 2 
i 1, 3 (echnical Drawing) \c. so-~ .eeenieee see eee 2 
M. EB. 4 (Mechanics and Hydraulics) ...........c5ccevcevccvcess 4 


SENIOR YEAR. 
M. E. 5 (Steam Machinery—first term and Chemistry 14. Elec- 


bY0-CREMESLT AY eSECONAIL ETM) |< clatyianciel oes Feiauee enere) eT ee 3 
E. E.8 (Alternate Current Theory, and E. E. 9, Polyphase 

Blectric: Currents) ac seywiass-s sie. ele ore(olaceeie tele ete st state eT eae eT 3 
amh),.6 ((Blectrical, Laboratory) s.ancoecsees. eee eee 2 
met: 4. (Technical Drawing)... -masntieten See Rene eee 2 
BE. E. 11 (Telegraphy and Telephony).......... ..seee0++ sevee 2 
M. E. 6 (Mechanical Laboratory, first term; and E. E. 10, Elec- 
| Uric. Ratlways) SECONALETNY) ocx slo icc nlc che CU ere rata Ty Teen Tere 2 
CGT RRA ORERPM Serna heme anesankd eosdacnkus sl>osec 3 
Bhesis.......... 


*Short Course in Electrical Engineering. 


FIRST YEAR. Hours 
per week. 
4 BSL (HleCirICAL ENGINEETING ioe nice cicler eioie i ele nieteiatevinieteitaiyale 3 

Bs 3a (Drawing). (ci viens = ste sieiivinas Sreeiaiereleccemeieiae Wa ateeetne 2 
M. BE. 4a (Elementary Dlecnanics) sc. seit oer ulcieicieele ode seeiere aiate 3 
BEE. 1d, b (Shop" Work)c0s0.0, eee es oan 3 

athematics (First Preparatory Algebra) ............+.+eee+0:- 3 

*Candidates for this course should be at least 16 years o!d and have a fair 
iowledge of the common school branches, especial'y Arithmetic 
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SECOND YEAR. pa ee 
Lica Co LECLTACAL MM ACHANETY)) sivils sicislellelslsleinisicisielelsiein's: (oip'efe\sistele 3 
SPH) ede LECH NACH LID T CUM G)) lx alsa lela lta alone ale tate latatsvelave) aisles) ciete)sislerstelela 2 
Bab ll (Velephony and Telegrapny) ccc. ccc. ces sce ccuseevesscns 2 
BY Diner) LOCUS CAL IN GCUOT.ALONY)) vo. ~ craetel ei vicie's\ cle c)sicl oie eleieie’s visie) | wlsieieze 2 
M. BH. 5a (Steam Engines and Boilers) .. 2.0.00. cc ence cee cnnenes 3 
MEISEL Cem (SILODISVV.ONIG) oicrciars ote rsieta stata) e7= 2 =tniers oth isicys icles! < els) atorwtelel eye 3 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE 


The course in agriculture or in horticulture leads to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science. The entrance and grad- 
uation requirements with agriculture or horticulture as a 
major will be found under the general requirements for 
entrance and graduation on pages 59 and 60. Students are 
advised to decide upon their major subjects as early in their 
college career as possible. This will unify their course and 
give purpose to-all their university work. 


Agriculture and horticulture are comprehensive-com- 
posite subjects, the principles upon which they are based being 
derived from a number of sciences. The course in either 
subject is a university course, with special attention to the 
sciences as they relate to agriculture or horticulture as a 
major subject. While in a sense a specialist, the specialist 
in agriculture or horticulture is less a specialist than in 
almost any other field. The full course of study, while ulti- 
mately practical, is intended to afford a training as broad as 
any other course, and equal in educational value. 

Nearly everyone at some time or other in life has to 
do with lands and the planting of trees or gardens, if not 
for money considerations then for pleasure. Some of the 
subjects offered in agriculture and horticulture are therefore 
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of value to students in other departments as practical parts 
of a liberal education. Some of the studies may be included 
by such students as electives. 

The course of instruction aims throughout to give the 
student a grasp of fundamental principles, and at the same 
time furnish opportunity for observing their practical appli- 
cation to the extent of rendering him independent of mere 
arbitrary rules of practice. The student is encouraged to 
discover, plan, and execute for himself, and he is aided in 
this by his association with specialists in the lines which he 
is pursuing, and by constant opportunity to observe the farm, 
orchard, and garden work of the national agricultural experi- 
ment station connected with the University. 

In addition to the theoretical work the student is 
expected to acquire a degree of practical skill—to become 
familiar with the best methods, and the use and care of 
implements and machinery. 


Agriculture. 


C, L. Newman, Professor. 


1. (a) Soms—Their origin, classification, properties and rela- 
jon to animal and plant production; drainage; irrigation; tillage. 
Three hours per week, first term. 


(0) Farm Crops—Manures and fertilizers; grain crops; hay and 
ture crops; root crops; fiber and miscellaneous crops. Three 
urs per week, second term. Required of Freshmen in the Agri- 
ltural Course. 


» 2. (a) Farm Buriprine, MacHINERY AND Toots—Location, con- 

uction, and management of stables, barns, dairies, silos, 
Diggeries, sheepfolds, poultry houses, roads, and fences, Farm 
tery and tools, water supply. Two hours per week, first 
term. 
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(v0) Farm ANrIMALS—General discussions of the various animals 
usually on a farm, their breeding, feeding, care, and the production 
of feeds for the various classes. Two hours per week, second term 
Required of Sophomores in the Agricultural Course. 


3. (a) Rurat Economy—General farm management; labor: 
marketing; transportation. Two hours per week, first term. 


(b) EXperIMENTS—Records and discussions of experiment: 
conducted by the experiment station. Two hours per week, secon¢ 
term. Required of Juniors in the Agricultural Course. 


4. Sprecian Farminc—(a) Live stock in general; (b) cattle; 
(c) swine; (d) sheep and goats; (e) poultry; (f) animal breeding; 
(g) animal feeding. Each subject two hours per week, first term 
Four hours required of Seniors. 


(h) Grain crops; (i) cotton; (j) root crops; (k) forage, soiling 
crops and the silo; (1) hay, pasture, and green manuring crops: 
(m) plant breeding; (mn) fertilizers and their uses. Each subject 
two hours per week, second term. Four hours required of Seniors. 


Horticulture. 


ErNEST WALKER, Professor. 


ile (a) PuHystoLogy oF PLANTS—A study of the subject from 
the horticultural standpoint. Fall term, three hours. 


(b) Tue PrINcIPLES OF PLANT BrEEDING—Environment, varia 
tion, heredity, cross-pollination, selection, improved varieties 
evolution of fruits and vegetables. Spring term, three hours 
Required of Freshmen in the Horticultural Course. 


2. (a) HorricurruraAL StrrucrurES AND CONVENIENCES—Hot 
beds, cold frames, pits, greenhouses, materials, construction, green 
house heating, ventilation, management, implements. Fall term 
two hours. 


(b) PropaGaTioN OF PLANTS—The various methods by whici 
plants are multiplied, spores, seed, cuttings, budding, grafting 
transplanting. Spring term, two hours. Required of Sophomore: 
in the Horticultural Course. 
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3. (a) Frere Currure—Orcharding, viticulture, small fruits 
with reference to kinds and varieties best adapted to the state, 
cultivation, marketing, including insects, diseases, spraying and 
other methods of control. Fall term, two hours. 

(b) VeceTrasLe GArpeENING—Studies in the growing of the prin- 
cipal vegetables adapted to the state, for home use and market; 
insects, diseases. Spring term, two hours. Required of Juniors 
in the Horticultural Course. 

4. SpectaL Work AND Practice—(a) Handicraft. Throughout 
the year, two hours. (b) *Horticultural literature. Fall term, one 
hour. (c) Decorative gardening. Spring term, two hours. (d) 
*Forcing of vegetables and flowers. Fall term, two hours. (e) 
*Forestry. Fall term, two hours. (f) *Special studies and reports, 
Spring term, one hour. At least four hours required of Seniors. 


MILITARY SCIENCE AND TACTICS. 
CapTaIn LANNING Parsons, U. S. Army. 


3 1. Pracrican Work (3)—Three hours per week. In school of 
the soldier, squad, platoon, company, and battalion, close and 
extended order; ceremonies of guard mounting, dress parade, 
Inspection, and review; camping, guard duty, target practice, laying 
out field works, and signaling. In this work the cadet officers act 
as instructors, thus putting into practice the knowledge gained in 
revious vears. 

2. RecivTationS ANp Lectures (1)—One hour per week. 
rantry Drill Regulations (U. S. Army, Part 1). Manual Guard 
ty (U. S. Army). 

3. ReciraTiIons ANp Lecrcres (1)—One hour per week. 
fantry Drill Regulations (U. S. Army, Part 2). Small Arms 
ring Regulations (Blunt). 

4. RecITATIONS AND Lectures (1)—One hour per week. 
ilitary Field Engineering (Beach). Military Signaling (U. S. 
rmy Signal Code). 

5. RecrivaTIoNS aANpD Lectures (1)—One hour per week. 
tvice of Security and Information (Wagner). Military Law 
inthrop). 


*Courses marked * open only to third and fourth year collegiate students. 
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DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC. 


Paut Scumotckr, Director. 


Plan and Purpose. 


The fundamental idea of the management has been to 
make the department of music complete and thorough in 
every respect and to advance the pupils rapidly, yet carefully. 
In other words, the standard of efficiency in the music depart- 
ment of the University of Arkansas must be so high that 
a certificate of study and ability granted here will possess 
a value that will be recognized far and wide; that pupils 
will choose to study here in preference to going to the 
greater cities. 

Recitals, 

We would call especial attention to the recitals of both 
students and faculty, of which a number are given each 
year, and which have won a reputation for artistic excellence. 
The advantage derived from these cannot be over-estimated. 

At the pupil’s recitals, which are given at regular inter. 
vals, all students are privileged and expected to appear as 
their talents and advancement may warrant. Not on!y does 
this offer them a greater incentive to put forth their best 
efforts, but it helps them to overcome any nervousness they 
may feel when appearing before the public, which often 
mars the performance of students who have not the oppor: 
tunity of performing frequeutiy before an audience. 


Chorus Work, 


A large chorus has been organized to which all students 
are admitted free. Oratorios, cantatas, and part songs by 
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the best composers are studied here, which are performed 
in recitals and concerts during the season and especially at 


commencement, 
Orchestra. 


Students of violin and other orchestral instruments will, 
as soon as possible, be admitted to membership in the Uni- 
versity orchestra, which takes part in all recitals, and also 
in all concerts in connection with the Choral Union. This 
practice is a decided advantage to the student as well as a 
source of pleasure. 

Piano. 

Modern science has accomplished in the study of the 
arm, knuckles, wrist, and fingers for touch and technique, 
much in advance of older methods. By proper attention to 
the details at the outset much disappointment and misdirected 
effort can be spared. The great value of this training of 
the wrist, fingers, and arms has been shown in the playing 
of the greatest pianists, Liszt, Von Buelow, Paderewski, 
and others, and greater strength for the fingers can thereby 
be developed, also suppleness and elasticity of the wrist and 
forearm. The course of study consists of technical exercises 
followed by Studies of Bertini, Koehler, Heller, Loeschhorn, 
Czerny, Cramer, Clementi, Moscheles, Kullak, Chopin, 

ubinstein, Liszt, ete., inventions, suites, well tempered 
Charichord of Bach, Sonatas of Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, 
Iso compositions by Weber, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
hopin, Liszt, Rubinstein, Brahms, ete. 


Piano Practice. 
At very moderate expense pupils can arrange to do their 
daily practicing at the University building, in case this 
should prove desirable. 
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Violin and Other Stringed Instruments. 


Miss Ciara SCHRADER. 


The violin is by many considered the most difficult of 
instruments and requires careful and conscientious study. 
Much depends upon the beginning. Often a pupil begins 
study with an inexperienced teacher, or one who does not 
concentrate his attention on this one most difficult instrument, 
and consequently falls into bad habits of position, bowing, 
or technique that make advancement difficult, and are in 
many cases almost impossible to overcome. “Special attention 
is given to the above in addition to the phrasing, ete. The 
pupil is taken from the beginning and carefully brought 
through the most difficult phases of the violin. In addition 
to his exercises he is, as soon as possible, given pieces within 
his capacity. The course of study includes the following: 
Hohman’s Practical Method, Books I-V, F. Wohlfarth, op. 
45, Books 1, 2; ep. 74, Book 1; G. Wichtel, op. 20; Studies 
of Mechanic and Expression, Mazas, op. 38, 12 Duos Blum- 
enthal, op. 68, 24 Etudes; Rud Kreutzer, 42 Studies or 
Caprices, Henry Schradick’s School of Violin Technics; 
Pieces by Vieuxtemps, Dancla, DeBeriot, H. Schroeder, 
Weiss, Tartini, Blumenstengel, Behr, Brahms, Dussek, 
Durand, Ernst, and others. 

Instruction on the guitar includes the following 
courses: <Arling Shaeffer’s ‘Elite’ Method, Winner’s, 
Weisshaupt’s or Careassi’s Methods; Pieces by Sousa, 
Arnold, Weissenberg, Eaton, Ortenstein, P. W. Newton, 
Rutledge, and others. q 

For the mandolin we use: Branzoli’s Practical Method, 
Arling Shaeffer’s “Elite” Method, or Weissenburg’s Modern 
Mandolin Method. Pieces by the best modern composers. 
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Voice Culture. 
Mrs, LAURA ANDERSON. 

In this branch special stress is laid on the control of 
breath, aceuracy of tone, and distinct articulation, next the 
development of mind, body and voice, codperatively. Study 
of intervals, seale-building, sight reading. As early as prac- 
ticable the pupil is trained in phrasing. Musical expression 
is artistically developed in harmony with individuality of 
the pupil. Exercises used will be those best adapted to the 
needs of the pupil. Songs of the best American, English, 
German, Italian, and French composers used according to 
the progress of the pupil. Study of opera and oratorios. 

For pupils desiring it, normal classes will be formed 
and a normal course given for the benefit of those who wish 
to teach in the public schools. 

Especial attention given to concerted work; duets, trios, 
quartettes, chorus work, and training for membership in Glee: 


Club. 
Theory of Music. 


PavuL ScCHMOLCK, 
All students preparing for an artistic career or for that 
of instructor will find this a very necessary branch. The 
work is briefly as follows: 


1. HarmMony—Keys, scales, intervals, formations of the triad, 
chord connections, and simple part writing, harmonizing bases, 
including all chords of the seventh and their inversions, altered and 
augmented chords, suspensions, modulation. 


2. CounTERPOoINT—Simple counterpoint in two, three and four 
parts. Double, triple, and quadruple counterpoint, canon fuge. 

3. History or Mustc—Classes in this important branch will be 
arranged for the second half of the academic year in place of the 
beginner’s harmony class. The study of history of music is neces- 
Sary for graduation. 
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4. Sigur Reaprnc—All music students will be given practice 
in sight reading, which will be a great aid in their regular work, 
as the ability to read well at sight is of the utmost assistance to 
the performer, greatly reducing the work of preparing lessons, as 
well as being an important aid in accompaniments. 


5. TEACHERS’ CoursE—Those desiring to become teachers will 
be given a special preparation when they are sufficiently advanced 
in their branches. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELOCUTION AND PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


JENNIE Warp Bowman, Instructor. 


J. Public Speaking and Oratory. 


It is the aim in this work to give such a course of 
instruction and training as will lead to ease, naturalness, and 
correctness in the expression of thought. To accomplish 
this the special endowments of each student are carefully 
regarded. 


1. Tur TreacHer’s CoursE—(a) Training for thorough under- 
standing and mastery of vocal principles as applied to speaking and 
reading; (b) technical training for bodily responsiveness (gesture) ; 
(c) special work for developing harmony between mind, body, and 
voice—the ultimate aim being poise of being; (d) careful investiga- 
tion of natural principles underlying true development of ease in 
expression; (e) application of advanced methods in education in 
teaching expression; (f) study of literature as related to expression 


2. THe Pusiic READER’s CourRsSE—(a) Training to develop 
plasticity of voice; (b) study of the principles of nature and art 
in their relation to expression and as an aid in awakening artistic 
instinct; (c) study of literature in relation to expression; (d) 
characterization and dramatic work; (e) the relation of the speaker 
to the audience. 

3. Oratory or Pusiic SrkAkInc—(a) Training the mind to 
keener appreciation of higher truths in all the relations of life: 
(b) systematic and individual training of voice and body to develop 
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ease and naturalness, and to stimulate universal- sympathy; (c) 
training for vroper action of mind in speaking; development of 
ease in speaking before an audience; (d) work for ease in extem- 
poraneous speaking; (e) work to develop quickness and accuracy 
in debate: (f) all training in accord with nature’s intention and 
to overcome mechanical expression. 


4. GENERAL CULTURE CoursE—(a) Training for ease and grace 
of bearing; (b) correctness and pleasantness in the use of the voice; 
(c) development of taste and artistic instinct. 


Technical training for each course is arranged by steps 
to be mastered in order. 
The mastery of each course requires a certain amount 
of work each year for three years. 
Three certificates of proficiency are awarded : 
General Culture. 
Teacher’s. 
Public Speaker’s. 
The student completing the full course receives a 
diploma. 


13. Physical Culture. 


The purpose of the work in physical culture is to 
develop and strengthen pupils normally. 

Systematic and careful training is given according to 
individual needs. The course is adapted from the leading 
Systems. 

) The gymnasium is furnished with modern apparatus. 


a 


.x 
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COURSE IN MUSIC AND ELOCUTION. 


Following is the schedule of the regular course in musi2 
or elocution, 


Hours 
FIRST YEAR. per week. 
FATAULINGL Cotter tceistepectc sic sities eesti eisiels oo wislres'siete shtiens aisles 2 
INEGI So sab o8od Habe Con” OCH OU LOS MDT STOCIGEET OGRE Se Doe iGraric 3 
LOBES odo cud ORO ADO LOTR OCT OO: CLC nOIS CROC Orme ia eI acre 4 
ETE SCO D year atetetetayetecorevc win isesstow oveisyevs alee; cfee via cvecvlaiet bs pec efelevele (isi o@linie"areieyers 3 
With first year preparatory classes. 
MITISI CE OTMESLOCIRUION Ss CCC ctereeicinices's eherale vols dvclotesal ofersie re cleleloyalets erster« ezeyote 4 
Recitation time. 
SECOND YEAR. 
PAE COLE werectetetetacterel fe. sist oMtncyc stefeYsy ats. cie..< 5.'¢,.009 Sis /Sysiw oisieiviei~ cess (cTeresyshale 2 
IN 12S Dereon aie ied eae ec sacty chet cveta eres Vere svar <qtess resale: eceh osetecn lojela lave mrojete’s 4 
ETT SLO IV Aer eR re orci te cekrcre) Mer teiatete fe ieee lalle she aicieicics carnclalahe” Mls eielal eve elere 3 
With second year preparatory classes. 
INITIS1 CaO HABE OCUUIONGEIOLC sete iate telete inlet cys Gintale tate. »\ deters foleis svelevelalecelejecaus 8 
Recitation time. 
THIRD YEAR. 
FEN LT BIN tener etal ateratetoieteiaetsietaiacrsiciaieis) cee icis’siviewe s'srevarais: siete sieve a ous 3 
Gonrmianwsl prone Wicen Chismlcwyearces areiijeisre s< feral «, ktostefavars « (aeresefowv ¥wicre.eresers 3 
MTIEICLOMBENOCIULOMNS BUG ctoieexc (ein ole atctale “ol uierp aici se a's,6s 1018 aye sipis » a anbie 10 
Recitation time. 
FOURTH YEAR. 
ATT HS te ea ree fay crarciay a crevatey Oe java vave levarecnies sy ole: 2) ajeveoors alarat Wie e's) -aVes vepererets 3 
Germans mOnsHrench ea sects jreicrs sice wialeleecele a wiars eros sare 6 aldose @ aS 3 
INUUSICLONMELOCUULONMEGUGs crcrtetets iis reine Yorntcle ole-sle(s.6/o eave dienes thencieyelel ) atone 10 


Recitation time. 
Terms of Tuition. 


Owing to the fact that the state provides for the expenses 
of the music department and a portion of the salary of the 
instructors, the tuition is below the usual price paid else 
where for similar advantages. 


One Term (18 weeks, 2 lessons per week), Piano, Voice Culture, 


SLO Sea Oeoan GmL Oe SURU MEN LS couse sicle clijaie sic icrelele-o cruie'wa a-alc $22.50 
Harmony, History of Music, etc. (in classes)................ 5.00 


Use of Pianoforte for practice (each, 1 hour daily), per term.. 2.50 
Elocution (in classes) free to University students. 
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The tuition is based upon a term of eighteen weeks. 
except when otherwise stated, and these rates do not apply 
for a less period. 

The tuition is payable strictly in advance and a higher 
rate is charged if paid later. Pupils may enter at any time, 
but will not be accepted for less than one term of eighteen 
weeks. 

No deduction can be made for lessons missed by the 
pupil, but such lessons may be made up within the term. 


ART. 


Miss AmMeEE Levererr, Instructor. 


(Pupil of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts and 
Corcoran Art School.) 


Branches Taught. 

Drawing with a pencil, pen, and charcoal from life, 
casts and still life. Painting in oil, water color, and pastel. 

Chalk engraving, in connection with illustrating, and 
decorative art, including pyrography, wood carving, and 
china painting. 

Instruction in the regular course is individual and the 
time for work in the art room is not limited. Instruction 
in the teacher’s course is given to classes of six to ten and 
the time is limited to two hours per week. 

A special course in drawing and water-color work has 
heen arranged for students preparing for public school 


teaching. 

Rates of Tuition. 
Resi lar art Course spe mn ON Clerc aelerseterer terion ate erae nate a. +9) 0:00 
Regular art course, per term of three months................. 12.00 


meacher's art course, per month. -o-see secre sec ocr cence 1.59 
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PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


INSTRUCTORS. 


J. W. KuyKENDALL, Principal, Mathematics and Physiology. 
G. A. Cote, Mathematics and Bookkeeping. 

Mrs. E. W. Corr, History and Latin. 

Mary A, Davis, English. 

Mary W. VAvuLx, English and History. 

Roze Bennett, Mathematics and History. 

R. E. Puiseck, ‘Latin, Mathematics, and Physical Geography. 
J, E. Beavers, Woodwork and Drawing. 

W. A. Harpine, Machine Work and Forging. 

JENNIE WARD Bowman, Elocution and Physical Culture. 

Mrs. LAurA ANbDERSON, Vocal Music. 

Paut Scumorck, Instrumental Music. 


Professors in the University assist in the teaching work 
of the preparatory school whenever such assistance ns needed. 

This school is maintained: first, to prepare students 
for admission to the Freshman class in any course in the 
University; second, to furnish as good an education as prac- 
ticable to those who do not wish to pursue an extended course ; 
third, to provide a suitable course for those preparing +o 
teach in the publie schools who find it impracticable to take 
the University normal course. 

Students seeking to enter the preparatory school should 
be thoroughly prepared for examination in the subjects 
required for admission to the class to which they seek 
entrance, 


Requirements for Admission to First Year Class. 


1. Arithmetic. Students are examined in the whole 
of common school arithmetic. An accurate knowledge of 
the properties of numbers, fractions, measurements, ete., and 
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a good general knowledge of percentage and its applications 
are rigidly required, 

2. English Grammar. The fundamental principles 
of English grammar and composition. 

3. United States History. The leading facis in Amer- 
ican history. 

4. Geography. The whole of some complete manual 
of geography. 

5. Spelling and Writing. Proficiency in these sub- 
jects is tested by the examination papers. 


Requirements for Admission to Second Year Class. 


Students desiring to enter the second year class will be 
examined upon the following: 

1. Arithmetic. A thorough and accurate knowledge 
of the whole of common schoo] arithmetic. 

2. Algebra. Academie algebra to involution. 

3. English. English grammar completed, and elemen- 
tary composition. 

4. History. An advanced United States history, 
studied with special reference to growth and development. 

5. Latin. Collar & Daniell’s First Latin Book, or its 
equivalent, and easy sight reading. (Required of those 
desiring to study second year Latin. ) 

6. Physical Geography. Davis’s Elementary Physical 
Geography or its equivalent. (Required of those desiring to 
fake second year sciences. ) 

Bhs yrovk passed ayer by: ele cians sbucieres prio ofn itn iecike eomenier a Uor ane 
and who have had experience in teaching, will be admitted, without examination, to 
Beiace and cor-cifleatan atmorks done, ini ctor seh ona eri nem ooen esc oiatne 


extent in classifying students. A stu ‘ent should always bring with him all report 
ds and certificates of school work. 
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Examinations at Other Places than Fayetteville. 


Students living at a distance from the University may 
obtain special local examinations, if applied for in due time 
before the beginning of each session. The questions will be 
sent on application to the principal of any school or to any 
county examiner. The questions must be submitted by the 
principal or county examiner to the candidate under the 
usual restrictions of a written examination, and the ques- 
tions and answers must be returned by the same officer to 
the University with his endorsement that the examination 
was properly conducted. 


Courses of Study in the Preparatory School. 


The preparatory school consists ef two sub-college 
classes, and students are required to complete sixteen hours’ 
work in the first year class, and seventeen hours’ work in 
the second year class as a condition of promotion to the 
University Freshman class. A student, having completed 
the prescribed preparatory work in any subject, may be 
admitted to the Freshman class therein, provided no prepara- 
tory study is omitted in order to take up the same. 

Special courses of study are not allowed in the prepara- 
tory school, but students known to be in poor health or hav- 
ing physical defects which interfere with their studies, may 
be permitted by the faculty to defer one or more subjects 
and extend the course over a longer period. 

The classification of preparatory students is governed 
by the rule stated under “Classification of Students,’ page 
42. Studies in lower classes have precedence of higher ones. 
Students cannot, therefore, omit studies in the preparatory 
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school and take up collegiate studies except in such cases 
as may be allowed by the faculty under paragraph 3, page 43. 

The following course of study is offered, the comple- 
tion of thirty-three hours of which will entitle the student 
to enter the Freshman class. 


: Hours 

FIRST YEAR CLASS. per week. 

meequired: WOT. cs: -esht ae ee eee oa 
Nettie: \\( CARE Banoo HAO AHA Once oa aAndorcd 2 
y-U)-<:)+) ¢: eer Oren n oma aes sooccoodonéon Sooo 3 

13} 17-41) BOI OECOMCOUMOORCOGEy GNUVOnOOCAMeU RON LOY 4 
History of the United States and Arkansas............-- 3 
Elective Work (selected from the following)...........- 4 
Leatinics . nies ste oc Bieteaivre aleietonre sTARQe ieee claro tetas bree eae t 
GOrmMman, ore: sie!s ce inttcnsaie) ~asereuabe alex tala a aia roie or CnLeeatee Taneeiege oe 
Physical. GEOSTADHY:... 2's.sre:syn cs ciated ster. ars lo seer orev arene aes RO 

Nature Study. « a+ cieies ovsrntate suscoiate: Keinth > platens tajetetelebererstecaeierete 1 
Bookkeepin @icc sca cc cccicsy alc sowie aieslan)) <a eieaeteee ee 1 
"WOOGWOPK!s: < cce:e:s.clesaye,o niakeloietuyctelstotele) sia, ctstsatslol terse emma tetetr tate 2 

FOTO WOK «058 seb ate reg annette ayatateve ald meiesaycialerete eats eet aves al 

OCR G6, 65 ess "sc clover nin folate die fay oye oVere lets octane 16 hours. 
SECOND YEAR CLASS. 

Required) Wiorkiuvsas. yee ce erie FO Se aos woe 13 
ALBEDO as: 5... Siac Sersctajeteroiapiasstekere araanel ce ecotdl ona alae One Te 2 

Plane: Geometry... 5 51 ois aes orarrigiera/are crelerwteue ret tenster its 4 
13317 -45 ) eeonne eee Ser GO rie Gick pore aeCODUOLOoaoateasI4 4 
History of Greecesand RomGs.c.2.0 cls aie se clel (eels vie ietace shelters 3 


Nore.—Students desiring to take the course leading to the B. A. degree (se® p. 
59 sand 60), must elect either Latin or German in the preparatory classes. Students 
desiring to take any other course may elect any four hours’ elective work in each 
year. 
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Hours 

per week. 

Elective Work (selected from the following).........++. 4 
IEC toga Gerd CO OLD TOG Coe LOO OO ArittOs MOC ROC Ip ec cn 4 

Cy OTT BT ponerse Yann as ohckay en car car’= SY Se sls (ose\ass taingntsrey A iste) sib ofers t 

ENV SIOIO LY cetejomere ice wisieleres s/niere aie saree a sisvnis Sieleieie aisis's ess 2 
iy Sil CS Memwerta tater eteteticts ate hells laloYs! ah cies ra otevotare.- aia afctersin cruqare seeue 2 

Givi cs tyrcpeccriisurcirersteplerse tree ars) tepnicistarets) ie, cvs,cieverclars sislare sftere 2 
PAWN Pieieretcrsie oale elec aieistetee Soe fsim use le: event ieigiese], Were e wie oc cress 2 

SOLED Prebook: aE DOO BOOS Bins MEE eee 17 hours 


Teachers’ Course. 


This course has been arranged for students who do not 
desire to take a full course at the University and who wish 
to qualify themselves to teach in the publie schools of this 
state. 


FIRST YEAR CLASS. 


Hours 

per week. 
ATI CMIMGULCaertesyeiencs let sarte cis) Steeles ss aie, ave eibieuitees, accrewclesc cee acle 2 
ENE i 68 O60.0 0 OD OC COU OTUG I CORO DL aR MoETen ahaa 3 
HED DISS Perera ote Mer aferarsrese oleae rtey cc rseravescke occlice: averass; tre value, claves te “etevereioNotayaci 4 
History of the United States ane ATK ADSAS Ssiwistess (s),0 b,0,ahebaielaiev clots 3 
Pe VeICAIBGGORTADIY y= samyeieics ealeteciae bir ciccicicins Siu w a Ocak leleuvets 3 
eV SI OlO Ry rmeaterscotcters cicie elaccte cist eieceiete.s Tet ctetets acaloneie iaceisiec'm sine ieee 2 

SECOND YEAR CLASS 

PA OD LA citers eiwlay aibvay USierels (aleyereletare o(cVere tele. clove @ SleiatetoW ote tate ide iat kas crarcieee 2 
TAN SAG COM CLI ao oter ci tecstetea) chs ietoe a, ecsicle eres 2stdla Wiarceva\yva"eteyoc'alcveve pisvo oie 4 
LOT MSY yon Ado auurape Wada OCR ee Ome eI = iniat'ore jehetete Fefere laisse Ware e eleias a 4 
ELIStOnveOls GYreeCarand ROMO sac eae cole c nis. ele we cis siecle chevsic.esel sieve 3 
Givi Govern men taretesrreretsve ereiciiathite cites. cietee dcetadoniete cdlcse 2 
LEG EYEIER TS 0 Gide 6 SCI TTEIOS OTC hn PRICED Fie RECT EPROM ling SAE eae aet tears 3 


Norr.—Students desiring to prepare for the normal course (see p. 85), should 
take the preparatory course with Latin. 
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Detailed Work of Courses. 
FIRST YEAR CLASS. 


MATHEMATICS, 5.—Higher Arithmetic, text to be selected; Fisher 
and Schwatt’s Secondary Algebra to Involution. 


Eneuisu, 4—(1) English Grammar; Maxwell’s Advanced Gram- 
mar. (2) Composition: dictation, letter writing; classroom themes, 
one each week, written and rewritten, based on assigned general 
reading, with especial attention given to spelling, punctuation, para- 
graphing, and idiomatic expression. (3) For General Reading’ 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield; Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley: 
Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal; Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. (4) 
For Careful Study: Macaulay’s Essay on Milton; Burke’s Speech 
on Conciliation. (5) For Memorizing: Coleridge’s AncientMariner; 
Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal. 


Latin, 4.—Bennett’s Latin Lessons; Collar’s New Gradatim. 


GERMAN, 4.—Lange’s German Method; Leander’s Traumereien; 
von Hillern’s Héher als die Kirche; Drei Kleine Lustspiele; Wessel- 
hoeft’s Composition. 


History, 3.—Shinn’s United States History and other texts for 
collateral study. 


GEOGRAPHY, 3.—Davis’s Physical Geography. 

NATURE Strupy, 1—Hodge’s Nature Study and Life. 

BOOKKEEPING, 1—Meservey’s Bookkeeping. 

WoopworkInG, 4.—Principles of carpentry and joinery; wood 
turning; cabinet work. Sickel’s Exercises in Woodworking. 

ForGING, 2. 
tempering. 


Management of fire; drawing; welding; riveting; 


SECOND YEAR CLASS. 


MATHEMATICS, 6—Fisher and Schwatt’s Secondary Algebra, 
completed; Beman and Smith’s Plane Geometry, completed. 


ENGLISH, 4—(1) Rhetoric: Hill’s Foundations of Rhetoric. 
(2) Composition: Class-room themes, one each week, written and 
rewritten, based upon assigned general reading, with especial atten- 
tion given to spelling, punctuation, paragraphing, and idiomatic 
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expression. (3) For General Reading: Tennyson’s Princess; Car- 
lyle’s Essay on Burns; Shakspere’s Julius Cesar, and Merchant 
of Venice; Scott’s Ivanhoe; George Eliot’s Silas Marner. (4) 
For Careful Study: Shakspere’s Macbeth; Macaulay’s Essay on 
Addison; Milton’s L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, and Lycidas. 
(5) For Memorizing: Milton’s L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, and 
Lycidas, and selections from Shakspere’s Macbeth and Tennyson’s 
Princess. 


Latin, 4.—Four Books of Cesar, or an equivalent; Bennett's 
Grammar and Exercise Book. 


GERMAN, 4—Riehl’s Der Fluch der Schénheit; Freytag’s Karl 
der Grosse; Schiller’s Der Geisterseher; Lyrics and Ballads; Less- 
ing’s Minna yon Barnhelm; Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell; Goethe's 
Hermann und Dorothea; Poll’s German Composition. 


History, 3.—Botsford’s History of Greece, first term; Botsford’s 
History of Rome, second term. 


PuysroLtocy, 2.—Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
Puysics, 2.—Text to be selected; lectures and written work. 


PrepaGcoGy, 3.—Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching; Bald- 
win’s Art of School Management; McMurry’s General Methods; 
MecMurry’s Methods of Recitation. 


Civit GOVERNMENT, 2.—McLeary’s Civil Government, Arkansas 
and The Nation, and Johnson’s History of American Politics. 


FREEHAND DRAWING, 4.—Practice Work; outline drawing from 
models and machine parts; plan, elevation, and section drawings. 


Nore.—In the preceding courses the figure after each subject indicates the 
number of hours per week. 
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THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


Little Rock, Ark. 


Board of Trustees. 


J. A. DIBRELL, M. D., Little Rock, Ark. 
WM. B. LAWRENCE, M. D., Batesville, Ark. 
WILLIAM THOMPSON, M. D., Little Rock, Ark. 


Faculty. 
HENRY S. HARTZOG, LL. D., 


President of the University. 
JAS. A. DIBRELL, M. D., 


Professor of General Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy, and 
President of Faculty. 


EDWIN BENTLEY, M. D., 

Professor of Principles cnd Practice of Surgery. 
C. WATKINS, M. D., 

Professor of Practice of Medicine. 
L. P. GIBSON, M. D.., 

Demonstrator of Anatomy. 
JAMES H. LENOW, M. D., 

Professor of Diseases of the Genito-Urinary Organs. 
LOUIS R. STARK, M. D., 

Professor of Gynecology. 
E. R. DIBRELL, M. D., 


Professor of Physiology, Physical Diagnosis, and Clinical 
Medicine. 
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FRANK VINSONHALER, M. D., 

Professor of Ophthalmology and Otology. 
THOMAS N. ROBERTSON, A. B., LL. B., 

Professor of Medical Chemistry and Towicology. 
W. H. MILLER, M. D., 

Professor of Obstetrics. 
¥F, L. FRENCH, M. D., 

Professor of Materia Medica, Therapeutics, Hygiene, and Botany. 
CARLE E. BENTLEY, M. D., 

Professor of Clinical Surgery and Dermatology. 
JOHN R. DIBRELL, M. D., 

Professor of Surgical Pathology and Bacteriology. 
W. C. DUNAWAY, M. D., 

Demonstrator of Anatomy. 
E. BE. MOSS, A. M., LL. B..,, 

Professor of Legal Medicine. 


WILLIAM A. SNODGRASS, M. D., 
Professor of Anatomy. 


Four assistant demonstrators of anatomy to be supplied, Subordi- 
nates to the different chairs to be supplied. 
Special Clinical Lecturers. 


R. W. LINDSEY, M. D., 
W. P. ILLING, M. D., 
C. BE. WITT. M. D. 
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Twenty-Fifth Annual Announcement 
OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The Regular Winter Course of lectures will begin on 
Monday, October 19, and continue until April 9, 1904. 

Lectures will be delivered daily during the six days of 
each week. 

The matriculation book will be opened from and after 
September 1, to students desiring to matriculate early and 
secure choice of seats. 

In making this annual announcement the faculty feels 
preat satisfaction in referring to the continued success and 
prosperity of the medical department. The cordial endorse- 
ment of the Arkansas Medical Society and the generous 
influence of the medical profession throughout the state are 
highly appreciated and encourage the faculty to continue the 
arduous labors it has so long and zealously maintained. 


Four Years’ Graded Course. 


First Year. Anatomy, practical anatomy, physiology, 
themistry, physies, histology, medical ethics, and materia 
edica, 

Second Year. Anatomy, practical anatomy, physiology. 
hemistry, materia medica, pathology, obstetrics, 

Third Year. Materia medica and therapeuties; tox- 
cology, obstetrics and diseases of children, physical diag- 
osis, diseases of the eye and ear, practice of medicine, 
surgery. 


+ 
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Fourth Year, Review of all branches, practice of 
medicine, surgery, dermatology, gynecology, bacteriology, 
urinology, venereal diseases, diseases of the nervous system, 
medical jurisprudence. 


Matriculation. 


As required by the rules and regulations of the Asso- 
ciation of American Medical Colleges; students on matricu- 
lating are required to present credentials showing that they 
are matriculates or graduates of recognized colleges of liter- 
ature, science or arts, of high schools, academies, normal 
schools, or equivalent schools, or that they have teachers’ 
certificates. 

Graduates and matriculates in medicine, dentistry or 
pharmaey, on presenting credentials, are exempt from the 
entrance examination. 

To avoid delay, students entitled to matriculate without 
examination are requested to bring their certificates with them 
and present them on arrival at the college. 

Students not entitled to exemption, as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, are required to pass an entrance examination, with 
the following requirements: the writing of an English eom- 
position of not less than 200 words; the translation of easy 
Latin prose; a knowledge of the elements of arithmetic or 
algebra, and of elementary physics. 


Location. 


The city of Little Rock is conveniently situated in the 
center of the state, and railroads enter from every direction, 
making it easily accessible. 
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It has a population of more than 40,000, and has always 
been classed as one of the most healthful cities west of the 
Mississippi river. Few places can boast of better public 
schools, colleges, and universities than Little Rock. All the 
eleemosynary institutions of the state are located here. These 
are the School for the Blind, Deaf Mute Institute, and the 
Insane Asylum, 

Medical School Building: 

The new structure is an imposing edifice, three stories 
in height, constructed of brick and admirably arranged for 
the convenience of both students and instructors. 

It has a large lecture hall, a fine amphitheater with 
chairs, a library, a reading room, a museum, several dis- 
secting rooms, all well lighted and ventilated. In fact, it is 


designed to be a modern and model medical college building. 
Tt is situated on Second and Sherman streets. 


Hospitals. 

The Logan H. Roots Memorial Hospital—By the muni- 
ficence of the late Colonel Logan H. Roots and the benevo- 
lence of his widow, the city of Little Rock has an elegant 
and commodious public hospital. 

The medical department of the University is fortunate 
in having this hospital situated on lots adjoining its own 
building, thus promising greatly increased clinical facilities. 

The St. Vincent’s Infirmary—formerly called Little 
Rock Infirmary—designed solely for the treatment of acute 
diseases, has a capacity of nearly a hundred beds. This 
hospital is splendidly equipped and furnished with modern 


. 
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conveniences and improvements, is in the very best sanitary 
condition, and under the supervision and management of 
trained nurses, Sisters of Charity. 

This magnificent institution just completed, conven- 
iently situated, is the finest and best equipped institution 
of the kind in the Southwest. The hospital is much enlarged 
and up-to-date in every respect. 

The Pulaski County Hospital, erected at a cost of some 
$30,000, is a handsome brick structure, well arranged, coni- 
plete in all its equipments, and has a capacity of 200 beds. 

Accidents from railways, marine patients and the sick 
and injured from the city, county and state, find in these 
hospitals shelter, food, raiment and that Christian attention 
so cheering and comforting in sickness and distress. 

The inmates of these different institutions embrace all 
classes and conditions of people—white, colored, male, 
female, adults, and children—and with them are found 
almost every form of malady except quarantinable diseases, 


which are otherwise provided for. 


“The Isaac Folsom Clinic.” 


This clinie is thus designated in honor of the late Dr, 
Folsom, and in consideration of his liberal endowment ot 
$20,000. 

The daily instruction in this clinic is thoroughly prac 
tical, and is attended by a large number of outdoor patients 
from the city and surrounding country. It embraces a wide 
range of diseases and injuries. More than 6,000 patients 
attended this clinie last year, 
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Methods of Teaching. 


Instruction will be given by didactie and clinical lee- 
tures, practical work in the dissecting room, chemical and 
physiological laboratories, and by daily quizzes upon the sub- 
ject of preceding lectures. 

When the subject will admit of it, each branch will 
be so illustrated by means of diagrams, charts, models and 
instruments, as to address the understanding of the student 
through the medium of sight as well as hearing. 


Expenses of Living, Etc. 


The expenses of living in the city of Little Rock will. 
of course, vary according to the views and habits of students. 
Good board, at the present time, including lodging, fuel 
and lights, may be had at a convenient distance from the 
eollege, at from $4 to $6 per week, and from $13 to $18 
per month, 

Students on their arrival are requested to visit the Uni- 
rersity building, corner Second and Sherman streets, where 
a list of persons desiring to board medical students will be 
found. 

Persons desiring further information are requested to 
address the secretary of the faculty. 


Terms. 


The fee for a full course of lectures will be: 


Moral Tickets :: sa:gaticvs Bavsts ate cic aaroeinetetel oetoetosierenne then etetetiene $50.09 
atriculation Ticket (paid but once)........ eine atatlelelovas oftonae 5.00 
monstrator’s Ticket (.or each course).............. ..--+- 5.00 
Hospital Ticket» (each Wcourse) cy. cmccsitns oe ee eee eee 3.00 


graduation OGG 5. dis.'0, siptn ts lee sete ai coreg Paraote Parsee eee ee ere, 25.09 
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No variation is made, under any circumstances, from 
the established fees of the college, they having been placed 
originally at the very lowest figure commensurate with the 
interest of both student and college. 

For more specific information and catalogue apply to 

EF. Lb. FRENCH, M. D:, 
Secretary of Medical Faculty. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Nore.—Alumni are requested to inform the Secretary of their present post- 
office address, and of any change of location, in order that they may have the annual 
catalogue fowarded to them regularly. 
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LAW DEPARTMENT. 


Little Rock, Ark. 
Officers. 
HENRY S. HARTZOG, LL. D., President. 
J. H. CARMICHAEL, LL.B., Dean. 
THOMAS N. ROBERTSON, LL. B., Secretary. 


Faculty. 
J. H. CARMICHAEL, LL. B., DEAN. 
Contracts, Pleadings and Practice. 
JOHN FLETCHER, LL, M., 
Real Property. 
WILBUR F. HILL, LL. B., 
Equity Jurisprudénce. 
GEORGE W. MURPHY, LL. B., 
Law of Evidence. 
TOM M. MEHAFFY, LL. B., 
Criminal Law, Practice, and Procedure. 
E. W. WINFIELD, LL. B., 
Judgments. 
J. F. LOUGHBOROUGH, LL. B., 
Commercial Paper, Domestic Relations. 
LEWIS RHOTON, LL, B., 
Lav of Torts. 
DEADERICK H. CANTRELL, LL. B., 
Corporations. 
T. N. ROBERTSON, LL. B., 
Agency, Insurance. 
T. E. HELM, LL. B., 
Partnership. 
U. of A.—5. 
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Lecturers, 
U. S. Senator JAMES P. CLARKE, LL.B. 
Jupge JACOB TRIEBER, LL. B. 
MORRIS M. COHN, LL. B. 
GEORGE B. ROSE, LL. B. 
JAMES H, HARROD, LL. B. 


Purpose. 


It is not the purpose of the law department of the Um- 
versity of Arkansas to persuade any person to study law: 
but the department solicits the attendance of those who have 
determined to take up the study, either with a view of 
entering the legal profession or for the practical aid a 
knowledge of the law will afford them in the successful pros- 
ecution of some commercial enterprise. It is to be presumed 
that every true son of Arkansas, who anticipates enlisting in 
the profession of the law within the state, has sufficient state 
pride to select his home institution as the proper place to 
prepare himself for his chosen profession, when the advan- 
tages it affords are equal, and for him, in many important 
particulars, superior to those of similar institutions else- 
where. Every lecturer and instructor in this department is 
a practicing lawyer, making a comfortable living out of his 
profession, and has not resorted to the law school work for 
the purpose of earning a livelihood, but simply for the 
purpose of maintaining this important department of the 
state University, to meet the demands of the young men who 
are to constitute the future lawyers of our state. 
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Course of Instruction. 


The course of instruction covers a period of two years, 
consisting of four terms. We deem a shorter period insuffi- 
cient for the proper preparation of the student of the law 
for his profession. In the language of a distinguished juris<, 
“Te who is not a good lawyer when he comes to the bar 
will seldom be one afterwards.” Our method of instruction 
consists of daily recitations upon previously assigned lessons 
in the text-books, with special lectures to emphasize the con- 
clusions of the author and to enlarge the student’s concep- 
tion of the same. We deem the above system of instruc- 
tion, with daily recitations largely predominating, superior 
to either the recitation or lecture system when pursued alone. 
In addition to the above, students are required to prepare and 
submit to the professors legal papers in the form of briefs 
upon the various topics of the text writers, thus combining 
the abstract theory of the law with the practical application 
of the same to the different sets of facts embraced in the 
various decisions of the courts consulted by the student while 
preparing his paper. The course of study for the two years 
will embrace the subjects named and assigned, as follows: 


JUNIOR YEAR. 
First Term.—Contracts, Agency, Commercial Paper, Torts, 
Bailment. 
Second Term.—Criminal Law, Evidence, Pleading, Insurance, 
Partnership. 
SENIOR YEAR. 
First Term.—Real Property, Equity, Corporations, Domestic 
Relations, Frauds and Fraudulent Conveyances. 
Second Term.—Real Property, Judgments and Lectures upon 
Constitutional Limitations, Private and Public International Law, 
Federal Practice, Bankruptcy, Medical Jurisprudence, Legal Ethics. 
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The first term of both junior and senior courses begins 
on the third Monday in September, and ends on the 18th 
of January following; the second term of each course begins 
on the 20th of January, and ends on the first Friday in 
June. 


Admission. 


While we fully appreciate the advantages ef a thor- 
ough collegiate training in the various academic branches 9s 
a preparation for the study of the law, we have not made 
such acquirement a prerequisite to admission to this depart- 
ment. Applicants will be admitted to take up the studies of 
the junior course who are possessed of a fair English educa- 
tion, such as may be acquired in our publie schools. Stu- 
dents may be admitted to the senior course upon producing 
sufficient proof of their having given the necessary time an/l 
study to the different subjects of the law, either in another 
law school or under the directions of a practicing lawyer, 
but no student will be granted the degree until he has 
passed a satisfactory examination on all the branches 
embraced in the full course for the two years, 


No student will be permitted to take both the junior and 
senior courses in a single year, unless at the time of his 
admission he is a licensed attorney, or has completed in some 
law school, or carefully read under the directions of a rep- 
utable lawyer, as much as two-thirds of the subjects embraced 
in the junior course of this school or their equivalent in 
other subjects of the law. 
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List of Text-books. 

Tiedeman on Real Property. Greenleaf on Evidence. 
Bispham’s Principles of Equity. Bishop’s New Criminal 
Law. Anson on Contracts. Mechem on Agency. Mechem’s 
Elements of Partnerships. Tiedeman on Bills and Notes. 
Cook on Stock and Stockholders. Lawson on Bailments. 
Hale on Torts. Freeman on Judgments. Rogers on Domes- 
tie Relations. Bliss on Code Pleading. | Cooley on Consti- 
futional Limitations. Wharton on Conflict of Laws. May 
on Insurance. Brandenburg on Bankruptcy. Reese on 
Medical Jurisprudence. Federal Practice and Legal Ethies 


—Lectures. 


Moot Courts. 


Moot Courts begin with the last term of the junior 
year, and continue throughout the course, and shall be termed 
the judicial department of the school, and shall embrace 
all the courts—justice, probate, cireuit and supreme—all 
modeled according to the constitutional requirements of our 
State. 

The supreme court shall consist of three judges, a chief 
justice and two associates. 

Circuit Court—The cireuit court shall consist of one 
judge, a clerk and a sheriff, to be elected by the students. 
| County and Probate Court shall consist of one judge, a 
heriff and a clerk, to be elected by the students. 

Justice of the Peace Court shall consist of a member of 
the senior class, who shall be elected by the student body. 

These courts shall be under the immediate supervision 
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of the dean, who will be assisted by the members of the fac 
ulty in compiling statements of facts embracing principles 
of law pertaining to the respective branches under their 
instruction, for the use of said courts. 


Goar Lyceum. 


This society is composed of the students of both the 
junior and senior years, and meets regularly every Wednesday 
night during the session. The exercises shall consist briefly 
of theses and debates embracing subjects legal in their nature. 
The performance of these exercises is insisted upon by the 
faculty, for such practice enables the student to acquire the 
invaluable faculty of learning “to think whilst on his feet,” 
besides giving him an easy manner of address in public 
speaking. 

Examinations, 

Written examinations are held each term in the presence 
of a member of the Faculty, upon questions handed the 
student at the time, and on the merit of their papers students 
will be graded. 

Degrees. 

The degree of Bachelor of Laws will be conferred upon 
all students who have passed an examination on each of the 
subjects embraced in the course, and have attained the average 
standard grade of proficiency. 


Admission to the Bar, ) 


By a recent act of the legislature all graduates of the 
Law Department of the University are admitted to the prae 
tice of law in the supreme court and all inferior courts of the 
state without the requirement of an examination. 


| 
j 
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Class Honors. 


Honorable competition is the life of all enterprise; 
therefore, we confer the following evidences of distinction: 
Upon the student attaining the highest average grade, shall be 
conferred the distinction of the first honor man of his class: 
the one attaining the next highest, the second honor man; and 
the one making the next highest, the third honor man. 

The faculty authorizes the selection of three orators <0 
deliver orations at the commencement exercises, as follows: 
The Senior Class, one; the Junior Class, one: the Goar 
Lyceum, one. 


Advantages of Location. 


An arrangement is made with the Supreme Court Clerk 
whereby each student may use the Supreme Court Library, 
the finest in the South, where almost any book on a legal 
subject may be found. It contains all the reports from the 
year books to the 68th Arkansas—about 20,000 volumes— 
most all the text-books from Coke to Rogers on Domestic 
Relations. 

This being the capital city, the legislature meets here. 
The student may, during his course of two years, see one 
session of the legislature. He has a chance to see and study 
our state law machine, study parliamentary rules and 
practices, and meet representative men from all parts of the 
state. The acquaintance is well worth the making, and there 
are other pleasant associations arising from attending a home 
Institution that are invaluable in after life. 

We have the supreme court, which is in session about 
Mine months in the year. It holds two open sessions a week, 
and the attendance upon this court is a good school within 


! 
‘ 


4 
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itself. There is an opportunity offered for the student ia 
hear the ablest lawyers in the state argue cases, and hear the 
judges render judgments and deliver opinions. 

We have a federal district court, and the cireuit court of 
appeals will hold a session there each winter. An opporti- 
nity is offered the student to observe the practice and work 
ings of the federal court as well as that of the state. We 
have two state cireuit courts in session about six months in 
the year. 

A chancery court presided over by one of the ablest 
chancellors in the country. And the student, while studying 
equity, will have an opportunity to observe some of its 
practical workings. 

A county and probate court and about fourteen justices 
of the peace. 

There is nothing to prevent the student from acquiring 
all the practical knowledge that he may wish from obser 
vation and example. 

An able bar, who are all kind and courteous to the 
student, and willing to aid him in any and every way. 

A semi-tropical climate, just the place to spend a winter 
free from the intense cold, and a city of not sufficient size 
to lead him into evil associations and practices. 


Professional Ethics. 

While the endeayor is to impart a knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of the law, the subject of professional 
ethies will be given special attention and its demands con- 
stantly impressed upon the minds of the students as 
indispensable to the attainment of an honorable and success- 
ful career as a lawyer. 
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Tuition and Expenses. 


MUA CL Oni. <5 a1; Potote ciate Murientese ela le ate eet $50 per course of one year. 
MEULACL OM. ~ 27ers areyalate uo ers whale wenlela meee ereleiers $100 per course of two years. 
BOard ANG: lOdeZin gers seciee cies iaiee eee $15 to $20 per month. 
Text-books, if desired by student................. $50 per annum. 
BYE PLOWS oc. os ena oe sein aighes 774. Sin oleate operons fe faletaters uO on Tare ere reneee $5.00 


No library or society fees are required of students. 
All communications should be addressed to the 
Secretary. 
T. N. ROBERTSON, 
Little Rock, Ark. 
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BRANCH NORMAL COLLEGE. 


Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Faculty. 

ISAAC FISHER, Principal, 

Mental and Moral Sciences, Literature. 
* JAMES C. SMITH, A. B., 

Latin, Mathematics and Civics. 
JOHN H. MICHAEL, 

English Grammar, Rhetoric and Physical Sciences. 
ANNA C, FREEMAN, L. I., 

Arithmetic, Geography and Drawing. 
IRENA V. COLEMAN, L. I., 

History and Arithmetic. 
MATTIE I. BENSON. 

Dressmaking, Typewriting and Music. 


Department of Mechanic Arts. 
B. N. WILSON, B. Sc., M. E., 
Superintendent of Mechanic Arts. 
W. S. HARRIS, 
Assistant Superintendent of Mechanic Arts. 


J. L. ROSS, 
Instructor in Machine and Forge Shops. 


General Statement. 


The Branch Normal College is a department of thi 
University of Arkansas, established pursuant to an act 03 
the General Assembly of the State of Arkansas, approves 


*Part of term. 
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April 25, 1873, and has been in operation since September 
27,1875. Its primary object is the training of teachers for 
efficient services in the colored publie schools of the state—- 
the law referred to having been enacted with special refer- 
ence to the “convenience of the poorer classes.” For the 
purpose of carrying out the intent of the law, tuition is made 
free to all appointees, the only requirements for admission 
being suitable age and qualification, and appointment by one 
of the county judges, and the payment of the entrance fee 
of $5. Other students pay in addition $1 per month in 
advance. 


Location, Etc. 


The school property consists of a beautiful tract of 
twenty acres of ground, in the suburbs of Pine Bluff, Jeffer- 
son County, Ark., and a few rods from the junction of the 
Missouri Pacific and the St. Louis & Southwestern railroads. 
The school building, completed in 1881, and occupied Janu- 
ary 30, 1882, is one of the handsomest educational edifices 
in the state, as well as one of the best, being steam heated, 
electric lighted, and well ventilated. Tt contains one large 
assembly room, four recitation rooms, and cloak room for 

ales and females. The building is of brick, with slate 
of and trimmings of Alabama granite, and cost, with 
mprovements and furniture, about $20,000. The furniture 
d other equipments are of the best modern style. 
The dormitory, a handsome brick building of seventeen 
ms, and the mechanical department building, are upon 
e same grounds. 
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Appointment of Beneficiaries. 


By the laws of the State, the appointment of students 
to the Branch Normal College in numbers from each county 
in the state is the same as to the parent University at 
Fayetteville. The power is vested in the county courts, 
but any vacancies occurring during the vacations of the 
court shall be filled by the judge of the county court. 

All students thus appointed are entitled to four years’ 
free tuition upon the payment of $5 matriculation fee, in 
advance at the time of entering the school. 

These appointments are not transferable, and students 
holding them must be very careful that their conduct is not 
such as will lead to their forfeiture; and it may also be stated 
that the principal reserves the right to declare forfeited the 
appointments of those students who are not present at the 
opening of the autumn term. 

Students planning to enter the school should go to their 
county judges for appointments, which, if received, must 
be brought to the college. Blanks for appointments may 
be secured by addressing Principal Isaac Fisher, Pine Bluff, 


Ark. 
Normal Department. 


The school offers a good strong course of training for 
those who plan to become teachers. More and more the aim 
will be to give scientific instruction in the matter of teaching 
the branches of the public schools. In the literary depart- 
ment, two courses are planned—one leading to the certificate 
of Licentiate of Instruction (LL. I.) and the other to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts (A. B.). Applicants must pass 
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a satisfactory examination in the ordinary English branches 
to be able to enter this department. Primary students will 
not be admitted. 


The Mechanic Arts Deparment. 


This department offers a splendid opportunity to young 
colored men to become skilled blacksmiths, machinists and 
engineers or firemen. The mechanie arts course and the 
manual training normal course are strong combinations 
of shop work and literary training. It is hoped these courses 
will from time to time attract young men who desire to fit 
themselves for highest usefulness by preparing for the 
pursuit of those occupations for which there is a strong 
demand. In addition to these there is offered a course in 
woodworking, which comprises cabinet making, pattern 
making and carpentry. 


Department of Plain Sewing. 

Young women are here given an opportunity to learn 
plain sewing, crocheting and art needlework. <A fine outfit 
of sewing machines and other requisites for doing the work 
planned for this department comprise the equipment. 


Typewriting and Stenography. 

These are taught one hour each day. | Shorthand classes 
will be formed whenever a sufficient number of students 
desire to pursue this study. 

General Exercises. 


The general exercises include reviews of the Sunday 
schocl lessons and of the events of the week; also musie and 
drawing. There are regular lessons in vocal musie which 
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are given to all students. Students will frequently be 
req:tired to give public evidence of their skill in using thie 
library intelligently, All exercises must be attended 
faithfully. 


Expenses. 
For all students, entrance fee, in advance...............+---- $5.00 
Board, fuel and light, for girls in the dormitory.............. 8.00 
Board, fuel and light, in private families............ $8 to $10.00 
Non-beneficiary students for tuition, per month................ $1.00 


Books at usual retailers’ price. 

Entrance fees and board bills are payable in advance. 

Parents will please send money for daughters’ board direct to 
the Principal and not to the girls. 


Calendar. 


OPENING 


First Monday in September. 
Examrnation—First Week in September, Third Week 
in January and May. 


Crostnc—First Week in June. 


CoMMENCEMENT—First Tuesday in June. 

Exursirs—Shops, Needlework, Typewriting and Draw- 
ing: First Wednesday in June. 

Atumntr Assocrarion—First Wednesday in June. 


Rerunton—First Thursday in June. 
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REGISTER OF STUDENTS. 


ABBREVIATIONS.—B. A., Bachelor of Arts; B. Ph., Bachelor 
of Puilosophy; B. S., Bachelor of Science; M. E., Mechanical Engi- 
neering; E. E., Electrical Engineering; C. E., Civil Engineering; L. 
I., Licentiate of Instruction; B. S. A., Bachelor of Science in 
Agriculture. 


Nore.—The names of the students in the Medical and Law 
Departments at Little Rock, and the Branch Normal College in Pine 
Bluff are not included in this register, but are published in-the 
special catalogues of these departments. 


Graduates: 
NAME COURSE POST OFFICE COUNTY 
Wi feropubiys IDL (CR Ish Rees Shaan .-M. S. Cotton Plant .. .Woodruff. 
Treadway, William A., E. E. ....M. E. Little Rock. ... ..Pulaski. 
Seniors. 
Bates, Nora Madge...... ...... B.A. Boonsboro... Washington. 
Billings, Fred Merritt.... ...... C.E. Marianna.... wa ee: 
Blaylock, John Charles, .... ....C.E. Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Brewster, Hugh.... bi Meiia"esevereie B.A. Cane Hill.. ..Washington. 
Bryan, Lemuel Berry .... .. ..C.E. Fort Smith .. ..Sebastian. 
Cartwright, Wm. W...B.A. and B.S. Mountain View.. ..Stone. 
Clark, Hilbert. "-. <2. sees «cess 5- Waldo <>... -...Columpia- 
Crozier, Elizabeth Eleanor.. ...B.A. Dutch Mills .. Washington. 
Daniels; Houstons ly... lane eee C.E. Little Rock... ...Pulaski. 
Davis; Wrank> Ee caters ere crs Cae nao Wellenes . -Benton. 
Droke, Lelia Ruth...... .... B.Ph. Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Ellis, John Robert.... E.E. Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Harris, William Marvin.... B.A. Monticello. . .-.Drew. 
Holt, Fred White erin ss sce erate B.A. Bellefonte ....... Boone. 
Honnett, Alphonzo Milton .... .. E.E. Pine Bluff.. ....Jefferson. 
Langford, Bertram William. . B. Ph. Bentonville. . . -Benton. 
Longino, Jas. Leland..E.E.andM.E. Magnolia... .. ..Columbia. 
McGehee, Abner.... 5 .-B. A. Little Rock... ...Pulaski. 
Melton, Hattie Clementine.... ..B.A. Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Middleton, Robert James. . ..C.E. Fayetteville. .Washington. 


Fayetteville. 
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Mitchell, Samuel Alfred ........ B. Ph. 
Muller, James Frederick ........ M.E 


Rife, Wm. Benjamin 


Ruggles, William Arthur ........ E. E. 
Streepey, John Paul............ B.A. 
Taylor, Rupert...... os Geocitas B.A 
Vaulx, Susie Eugenia .... ...... B.A 
Womack, Joseph Pitts .... B. Ph. 

Juniors. 
Abercrombie, Jas, Scott.......... B.A 
Blanchard, Hay H....... B. Ph. 
Bloom, John Rhine ........ . E.B. 
Burney, Margaret Sue.... ...... B. A. 
Chapman, Johnson ........ .-C. E. 
Chapple, Earl White ............ E. E 
Davies, Mary Louise .......... B. Pa. 
Droke, Marvin Josephine ........ B. A. 
Gray, Clifton Welch ............ B.A. 
Harding, Arthur McCraken ...... B.A. 
Dark William Henry ........--.. C. E, 
Leverett, Edward Vaulx ........ M. E. 
McAlester, William Edward ....E.E. 
McCrary, Edgar Ware .......... C. E. 
MeMurtrey, Elisha Franklin ....C.E. 
Milum; Roy Wamon.... ........ B.A 
Morrow, Hugh Ellis.. ...... B. S.A. 
Mullins, George Walker ........ BxA; 
Pratt, Fletcher Howard.... ....C.E. 
Ragland, Henry Sparr .......... C.E. 
Risser, Thomas Scott.... ...... E. E. 
Shellenberger, Alice .... B. Ph. 
Stanford, Albert Franklin ...... C. E. 
Quarles, Tevie Randolph... .M. EB. 
Swearingen, Samuel Conrad.. ..B. Pb. 
WMaulx,) Mleanon..:% S26>.0 B. Ph. 
Walker, James Walter .......... B.A 
ANG) UGS OPN 2B Solon Ge 8 SOG Gea oi E. E. 
Wrood=iGhas, hOx js. of C. E. 


..B.S. and B. Ph. 


Little Rock... 


Osage Mills.. 
Fayetteville. 


Hot Springs... 
...Craighead. 
. Washington. 


Jonesboro. . 
Fayetteville. 
Centerton. . 


Bryant. . .... 
Fayetteville. 


Pine Bluff.. 


Green Fcrest.. 
. «..«.Chicot. 


Lake Village. 


Little Rock... 
. Washington. 
. Washington. 


Fayetteville. 
Fayetteville. 
Little Rock. . 
Fayetteville. 
Lancaster. . 
Fayetteville. 
McAlester.... 
Nashville. . 


Lead Hill .... 


Fayetteville. 
Fayetteville. 
Fayetteville. 
Fayetteville. 
Fayetteville. 
Fayetteville. 
Fayetteville. 
Fayetteville. 
Lee’s Creek... 
Fayetteville. 
Hindsville. . 
Marvell.. 
Paris. . 


. Wash-ngton. 


..-Pulaski. 
....Benton. 


. Washington, 


..Garland. 


. Benton. 


-» w+ oaline. 


. Washington. 
.... Jefferson. 


...Carroll. 


... Pulaski. 


... Pulaski. 


. Washington. 


.Crawford. 


. Washingion. 


ey Wai ty, 

. Howard. 
..Cleburne. 
. .Boone. 


. Washington. 
. Washington. 
. Wash’ ngton. 
. Washington, 
. Washington. 
. Washington. 
. Washington. 
. Washington. 


..Crawford. 


. Washington. 


.. Madison. 
«. Phillips: 
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Sophomores, 
Abercrombie, Bertha.... ......-.- B.A. 
Austin, Robert Edward Lee..... B. Ph. 
meard), Abner Eire cists eetccta €. 
Carter, Edward’ Leroy.. ........ B. 
(arothers;, Nell acc isrete ler nil 3 
lere.’ Chester Beri: o<lcte" oss oot C. 


Cromwell, Charles W. .......... C. 
Croom, Cleveland W....... 
Dickinson, William Emmett 
Dickinson, Will DeWoody 
Holt, James Seaborne 
Hudgins, J. Guy...... 
Hurst, George Abner.... ........ 
Jackson, Bruen Overton 
James, John John.... 
Kitchens, Benton Mackey 
Kunz, Elmer Huett 
Legate, Clyde Holme...... 
McCrory, Grover Garland.. 
McGehee, Benjamin.. 

Moore, Henrietta ...... 
Morrow, Donald B.... 
Neeley, John E. .... 

Nelson, Jerry Rufus...... 
Oakes, George Cromer.... 
Olney, Lee S.. 
Pratt, Darwin Hyppolyte.... 
Reves, Claude Myrtle 
Roberts, K. T. 
Sadler, William Lloyd 
BENREl, JDELOMEG shi ticisic ctistaicte sais 
Stone, Ben Hicks 
Stotts, Charles Hiram.... .... .. 
Taylor, Robert Pierce.... 
Thomas, Bessie Leola. . 
VanValkenburg, Horace Bull... 
Whitehead, A. Dixon 
Williams, Beulah 


SS eob eee 
SPOS >>> >> b> bah b> b> oF 


Ww ¢ 


PePPaee reer 


Wilson, John Rufus......--.... B. Ph. 
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Pactolas ...-Benton. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Wylex. hiectece Cross 
StPaulica cn. . ..Madison. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Siloam Springs ..Benton. 
Fort Smith .. ..Sebastian. 
Dardanelle.. .... ... Yell. 
Horatio. . ....Sevier. 
Kingsland... Cleveland. 
Bellefonte ....... Boone. 
Fayetteville. . Washington. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Hamburg.. .. .. ..Ashley. 
Maysville. . . Benton. 
Paragould) sce Greene. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
EE ooo larcnec s Polk 
MC Crory: cer oeiaets Woodruff. 
Little Rock... ...Pulaski. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Booneville .. . Logan 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
De Queen .... ....Sevier. 
Pocahontas... .. Randolph. 
MTOM Es cere: case) clare tevereate Polk 
Fayetteville. . Washington. 
DoW. Gm agoues Crawford. 
Pine Bluff.. ....Jefferson. 
Little Rock... ...Pulaski. 
Fort Smith .. ..Sebastian. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Huntsville ...... Madison. 
Siloam Springs ...Benton. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Warren), 22 ene Bradley. 
Taylor .... .. ..Columbia. 
Fayetteville. . Washington. 
Warren) .20/6 seenx Bradley. 
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Freshmen. 
Andrix, E. B. ...... ease Ficlctorsiers E. E. 
ATStiny eH amilton iss ny... se os! C. E. 
Barrett, Frank Brown .......... C.E. 
Blackshare, Plant Leslie.... ....C. E. 
Pare Bere Wee crerhesetsr eet versie iel=sa'e © Teel 
ST ELTSCOR Sa steisigratcrs cist releyeicis cfeyere L.I 
BleyinssAnnie Bell/-:- a0 ...-<- wi 
Boles, Edwin Clifford ........... M.E. 
Booker, Paul Robert.... ........ C. E. 
Borders, John Maloy............. C. BE. 
Brunskog, Karl Waldemar ...... C. BE. 
Buford, Charles Homer... ...... B. A. 
Butler, Melvin'\Davis ............ B.S. 
Byrne, Lloyd Randolph.... ...... C.E. 
Caldwell, Walter O..... ........ M. E. 
Campbell, Lonnie Lee............ B. A. 
Carpenter, Samuel ...... ...... C.E. 
Castleberry, Benjamin Rex ..... B. Ph. 
Cheatham, Wilbur Richard ..... BAS 
Clark, Lula McDonald.. ........ B.S. 
Cochrane, Leroy Adams.... ..... C. E. 
Cokers Hapa Sialsmacs ce cas. na kG IR 
COLO AI Viae seo tetalerge a= ciacsevetnivetele EEE 
CollinsS DhomassAibe) joece.ce ee ck BWA 
COMDSMEWiGILOR wekrrreld sis elefaicieicis C.E. 
CrOUCH BRIM 2s eee fare srecaieiei' « ..E.E. 
Cubage, John Granville.... ....B. Ph. 
Dalton sO AE w.siletetelstatcie/ofole,o1c:cte. ote E. E 
Davies, Sam Green ............ B.A 
Davis, Barbara Claire ........... B.S 
Davis, John Benjamin.... ...... B.S 
Dickinson; EOrace Jie seis. s\eleele B. A. 
Dickinson! \Wrawat: 2. sees) «case M. B. 
Mason; wAlcuin’ Pithe. cc cn. << ule C.EB 
Fergus, Francis Herbert.... ....B.A 
Forman, Chas. Doss.... ..... B.S. A 
Gardner, Joseph Watt.... ...... B.A 
Gormanhebindcssb bpcteieieicite  ivissetetais E.E 


University of Arkansas. 


Fayetteville. . Washington. 
Van Buren... ..Crawford. 
Jonesboro.. ...Craighead. 
Crockett .. »o «Clays 
Van Buren.. .. .Crawford. 
Van Buren.. .. .Crawford. 
Dardanelle. . ..- Yell. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Washington . .Hempstead. 
Fayetteville . Washington. 
Bentonville. . ..-Benton. 
Newport ....... . Jackson. 
Graham sccca ose I. as 
WAU Baars pects cies Pac aete Chicot 
Fort Smith .. ..Sebastian 
Newport ....... . Jackson 
Arkadelphia .. ..... Clark 
Saline..:. ...,.-Fulton. 
Princeton ....-Dallas. 
Menai eit oa ee Polk 
Shawnee... .... ...... Ly 
Yellville... .. . ....Marion: 
Prairie Grove Washington. 
De Queen .... ....Sevier. 
Mountain Home ..Baxter. 
Texarkana ... Miller. 
Amity .... ..Montgomery. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Kingsland .. ...Cleveland. 
Little Rock... ...Pulaski. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Elm Springs .Washington. 
Chelseak ink: a! errant. lo 
Salem coe ee Ultons 
Forrest City .. St. Francis. 


Register of Students. 


Gray, Berthay eres ttetstie eters L. I. 
Gray, fd USUI Gree recisisteefelereterelsieiate rs B. A. 
Gregg, Sarah Edna .....:....... B.S. 
Grubbs, John Monroe .......... B. Ph 


Harding) Charles) Pom nvciciesi>i-)rietee-= Cc. 
Harkey, Millis Preston 
Harrington, Roby 
Harris, Loma 
Hatfield, S. L. 
Holland, Wyatt Cleveland 
Howard, Albert Socrates 
Hunt, Harry Gilham 
Jacks, Maston Edwards.... .... 
Johnson, Mabel Clare 
Justice, Isis Blanche 
Lide, James 
Martin, Guy 
Mashburn, Ernest E. ............ 
McMurray, Henry M. 
Mitchell, Owen Cecil 
Mitchell, Lucian 
BT OC (Ds. Plata soyeieccr cic tech climes octeee 
Moore, Henrietta.... Sr 
Mullins, Thomas C. ........ sailors 
BUG TICK « Oz WEE, ere sites stays oietadtere 
Oates, Charles E. ...... 
O’Brien, John Joseph.... Cc 
Payne, Brodie...... B 
Pharr, William Rison Cc 
Phillips, Roberta Grace B 
Bollard.) Will At wt create temas B 
mope: Arthur Ds iccetasercteeleieure = B 
Reagan, Zenas Litton.....-...... CG: 
] B 
E 
B 
B 
E 
Cc 


B 

B 

B 

E 

B 

B 

B 

B 

ROD COTO TOS. B 
Fn xO Siro ols} 
covets fohal'ay Bove lotete sel «fates Cc 
RSHCMOON GoOHaAboot Cc 
Cc 
Sone.dup a0 Cc 
eluate letetelerers B 
Scie pre Cc 
E 

B 

Cc 

E. 


HErPARPRanP Pe Pa Sere ene eer rnrpantupe > wt 


Redden, Albert 
Brea... Wi srcdeureee teat 
Rowe, Prentiss Eldon.... 
Sadler, Daniel Kenard.... ...... 
Mick er Bi. (Bic jcis ctavetaevOmeae om deine 
eamans, Pinkney Samuel 
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Hickory Valley .Indep’nce. 
Hickory Valley .Indep’nce. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 


Moody* 5 ~\20-1< ....-Drew. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
SENT Chap laanooo Gab Yell 
IBCUENES. ahac anoc Phillips. 
Bentonville.. .. ..Benton. 
WagoneMicsc denice jes be 
Greenwood .. ..Sebastian. 
Ellsworth. . .. ..-Logan. 
Walnut Ridge.. Lawrence. 
Marianna... "elena Lee: 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Gravette ....Benton. 
Camden.. ...Ouachita. 
Powhatan .. ...Lawrence. 
Philadelphia. . ..Izard. 
TSUNA estoy iors ere revelete Chicot. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Prairie Grove Washington. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Clarendon ..Monroe. 
Martinville .. . . Faulkner. 
Arcadiays. cs) astcuys Missouri 
Hot Springs... ..Garland. 
Marianna.... .. .. ..Lee. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Gaither. . ....Boone. 
Taylor .... .. ..Columbia. 
Fayetteville. . Washington. 
IsfYaee ONS oo Sods Boone 
Cincinnati’.. . Washington. 
Greenwood .. ..Sebastian. 
Booneville... .. .. .Logan. 
Camden.. ...- Ouachita. 
Denmott.. seers Chicot. 
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Shook sarahtts Gecictes ceecics sie B. Ph. Carter .. 
My them elas atc cree ae os. siee ae C.E. Fort Smich .. 
Snapp, Walter Leek ........ .... B.S. Bentonville. . 
Stanford, James Butt.... ....... B.S. Fayetteville. 
STE, SENG ogonoGs oF siodose B.A. Magnolia.. 
StONCMMOChell (Nesirrsreisy cislsioe else ws L.I. Waldron 
Stone, James Hicks ........ .... C.E. Fayetteville. 
MirinletGy Gerald: siciciviesies ceswiee.s E.E. Pine Bluff.. 
Webb, Charles Wallace ........ B. Ph. Texarkana 
Weber, Louis William ...... .... B.A. Hindsville.. 
Williams, Dona Ernestine ....... B.A. Fayetteville. 
Winters, Winston Leo .......... C.E. Fort Smith .. 
Wank (Ch itonacee, Soescagesose E.E. Clarksville 
Specials. 
Adams, George Howard........ Enid.. 
Berry, Fred Hugh...... Bentonville. . 
IBolingereMaG jacccio tc title. > es om ae Lead Hill .... 
Bourland, James. 5 Fort Smith .. 
Brockman, mde ard Wilson. spe dbanenc! Garnett.. 
Bunch, Joel Burton..... ............ Harrison .. 
Castleberry, William Leslie ........ Saline.... 
Chenault, Louise Fletcher .......... Ashvale.. 
Chitwood, Russell Garfield ........ Dardanelle. . 
Chitwood, Zena Elizabeth .......... Dardanelle. . 
Clank mlora sLOCKnart.. Se.c. ccs <-> Mena. . 
Cotton, Maurice Lafayette .......... Branch.. 
Dearing, William Nelson ............ Wilcockson. . 
Douglas, Ella Marie .......... ...... Rogers. . 
Gallaway, Margaret Bell............. Fayetteville. 
Gray, Lila Fillmore .......... Fayetteville. 
Hamilton, Eileen Kathleen ......... Fayetteville. 
ELarke YM ODARlONOSM i ceteicietet nce) tinciolernis Olasceiee 3 
Harvey, Annette Halliday ........... Monte Ne.. 
Hutcherson, Lillian Kathaline ...... Fayetteville. 
Ingersoll, William Henry ............ Berryville 
dairy, AGW sctstn ooncsden -couead Garnett.. 
ACE, COUN osgoscoodaua oooodd Lono.. 6 
POVOANS SGYACE CS. erisl deiescicle orsls Fayetteville. 


. Washington. 
. Sebastian. 

. ._Benton. 

. Washington. 
. .Columbia. 


. Washington. 
. Jefferson. 

.. Miller. 

. .Madison. 

. Washington. 
. ‘Sebastian. 
..Johnson. 


. .Benton. 

. .Boone. 

. “Sebastian. 
.. Lincoln. 


..Franklin. 

. Newton. 

. .Benton. 

. Washington. 
. Washington. 
. Washington. 


. .Benton. 

. Washington. 
..Carroll. 

. Lincoln. 
..Grant. 


. Washington. 
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Keeney, Augusta Rothwell 
King, Vera.... 
Legate, Ray H. ...... 
Maguire, Eva Josephine 
MeMillan> Della) ce crcsiscoeisteisie ec etetein eters 
McVay, Gratton Gregory 
McVey, George Alfred 
Mitchell, Brainard 
Mitchell, Russell Constantine 
Nordmeyer, Charles Dudley 
Oliver, Bessie........ 
Peterson, William James.. 
Phillips, Charles Oliver 
Rutherford, Thomas Egbert 
Taylor, Lena 
Waddell, W. E. 
WALKING: GUVs pi ueararrioters 
Wilson, Constant Perkin, Jr. 
Wilson: William Oscars cic. siemicienicte 
Witte, August Carl 


Johnson 
Fayetteville. 
Mena.... .. 
Fayetteville. 
Fayetteville. 
Lehigh. . 
Paris. . 
Fayetteville. 
Fayetteville. 
Fayetteville. 
Fayetteville. 
Vesta.. 
Fayetteville. 


Hot Springs. 
Bentonville. . 


Tyler 
Fayetteville. 


Fort Smith .. 


Cabot.. 
Fayetteville. 


Short Course in Engineering. 


Catts, Erwin Campbell .......... M. E. 
Chase, Guy Edwin ............. M. E. 
Cleveland, George ...... ...... M. E. 
Kaucette, Karl Shurz .......... M. E. 
ON: BS UPS chow -stevatarcoctatsVernienslatoretatals K. E. 
WACKSON,, WALDUND ceases ereieenis M.E. 
TONGS) Re Tits wales peer aelioretne E. E. 
ANZ, KTGd" sie = caleles sieisiclepterereis E. E. 
McKennon, B. C. .......... ol ed DF 
Mackey, Dudjey Earl .......... M. E. 
Murph: Di HH. ocala eee E. EK. 
IROO]) Rs “Yi; x0. pisces stee Sees lerelerete E. E. 


Washington... 
Fort Smith .. 


Fayetteville. 
Stamps .... 
Judsonia. . 


Cane Hill.. . 


Fayetteville. 
Fayetteville. 
Clarksville 

Fayetteville. 
Smackover. . 
Cincinnati .. 
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.. Washington. 
. Washington. 


»- «ROlK: 


. Washington. 
. Washington. 


eoadaos 1s AE 


. Washington. 
. Washington. 
. Washington. 
. Washington. 
....Franklin. 
. Washington. 


. .Garland. 
. .Benton. 


. Washington. 


. Sebastian. 


. Wash ‘ngton. 


Hempstead. 
. .Sebastian. 


- Washington. 


...Columbia. 
. White. 


. Washington. 
. Washington. 
. Washington. 


...Johnson. 


. Washington. 


..Union. 


. Washington. 
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PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


ABBREVIATIONS.—A., Arts Course, leading to B. A. Course; S., 
Science Course, leading to B. S. Course; E., Engineering Course, lead- 
ing to the Mechanical, Civil, and Electrical Engineering Courses; 
T., Teachers’ Course. 


Second Year Class. 


NAME COURSE POST OFFICE COUNTY 
Abercrombie, Clara .....-... ...... S$. Pactolus .... ....Benton. 
Arana eeLOWALG. (jee aes secs =e E. Arkadelphia .. ..... Clark. 
ATION WANMIC MAYe ccc cles sence A. Farmington.. Washington. 
Baker, Grover Clinton ........ ).H) Harrison .... =... Boone: 
Ballard; Ben Calvin .....0.. ...... A. Durham .... Washington. 
Ballard, Jexrod Mark........ ...... A, Durham .... Washington. 
Barham, Henry Ward ........ ....E. Fayetteville. . Washington. 
IBATROLtMLGOU MEOLIA sccclstes 0 ciccev aelale)< S. Jonesboro.. ...Craighead. 
Barrett, Reuben Monroe ..........A. Jonesboro.. ...Craighead. 
BEM MEMO IU, Boao dtocbo gooouG Ads ICO VON ors suet ects ctietatnte Polk. 
Beauchamp, John Lee ........ ..-- E. Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Beloate, Clarence Edgar .......... Ate @ COMING fare cen Nas clare Clay. 
Bennett, Charles Galloway ........ A. Batesville ..Independence. 
Berry, Jessie Harold ........ ....A. Huntsville ...... Madison. 
Blair, Daniel Baxter ...... ...-...- ih IW hile Gabo coogod Benton. 
Blakemore, Thomas Lester ........ A. Uniontown... .. Crawford. 
Blakemore, Loren Everett ...... .. A. Uniontown... .. Crawford. 
Ga Wehatil Seao0 GuochonedS. GoOu Se AEE rey odo Cross. 
Boles, Ashleigh Pi... cc ase oseesiee A. Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Bolinger, Walter Allen...... ...... A. ead Hill's... .. «eBoone: 
Bollinger, Wallace H. ........ ..-.A. Charleston .. .. Franklin. 
Brunson, Thomas Roselle ........ EB. Rock Creek .... ....Pike. 
Bryant, William Cullen.... ....... A. Nashville.. .... .Howard. 
Buckner, George L. .......... ees MDESLMOUG ses me eicrk vous Chicot. 
CabemmsRobert Lewis... sc sen.: ft SURES aie | ae? vee alles 
Campbell, Mary Lenore ...... ....A. Fayetteville. .Washington. 


CartervsHughwhs) csienisteias nesters E. Fayetteville. .Washington. 


Register of Students. 


Cartner, Edward Clinton. 


Childs, James L. 
Coker, Adam L. ....... 
Coker Roy 
Cole, Eva 
Cook; lrativer tates seretierenie 
Cooper, Pearl Dyer 
Craigs Bessicn atic see 
Craig. Marion Stark 
Crawford, William Reed 
Crozier, Ruth Margaret 
Dacus, Ira.... 
Davis, Lyta.... 
Davis, W. 
Deane, Ruth Flizabeth 


Dedman, Fred Albert.... 


Dickson, Alva Earl...... 


Droke, Albert Hill.... . 
Droke, Mary Imez...... 
Dunn, Ralph Knox 


Edwards, W. Edward.... 


Elliott, Floyd ...... 
Ellis, Oscar Ferguson .. 
Feathers, John Edward 
Feldt, Louise........ 
Field, William Terry 
Fine, George W. ...... 
Flood, Clarence Frank . 
Florence, Lucas Casey 
Ford, David Lane 
Fry, Joseph E. 
Fry, Rayburn Henry.... 
Fulks, Webster Raleigh 
Galloway, Samuel A. .. 
Garrett, Forrest Agrippa 


Gatling, Richard Jordan.... 
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Fayetteville. .Washington. 
SWOT ere ie eee Bradley. 
Lead Huil .... .. ..Boone. 
Lead Hill .... .. ..Boone. 
Prairie Grove Washington. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Antoine .-Pike. 
De Queen .... ....Sevier. 
Jamestown .Independence 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Al phiaiccihe:<iereyeis .. Yell. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Lowell.... . -Benton. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Bentonyille.. .. ..Benton. 
Desha . Independence. 
GABG veibecte esieietens . Okla. 
Walnut Ridge.. Lawrence. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
El Paso.. . Lonoke. 
Jonesboro... ...Craighead. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Fayetteville. . Washington. 
St. Louis) «=... 4. -ntnee Mo; 
Little Rock. .-. Pulaski. 
WN A Gen ae ....Crawford. 
Memphis.. .... ....Tenn. 
Golden City .. ....Logan. 
Cecil. . ...-Franklin. 
Cedarville Crawford. 
AUKING ci: aon ted ete Pope. 
Pauline ...... . -Franklin. 
Fort Smith .. ..Sebastian. 


South McAlester 


Bearden. . 


Beis brad Us 
.-.-Ouachita. 
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Gentry, Dick...... 
Grays slice cence <.. 
Greathouse, Ollie May.... 
Gregg, Alfred Welch.... 
Grundy, Edmund J. .... 
Hamby, Randolph P..... 
Harding, Vernon Alexand 
Harrison) Ralph sY. ac... 
Harvey, Ben 
Henry, Alonzo Fernando . 
Hicks, Everette Burnett . 


Hollabaugh, Cleveland B. . 


Holland, Robert Chester . 
Holthoff, Claude H. 
Hughes, Leslie Claire 
Hunter, Oscar Luther 
IshWe, a Jel Aoasoae 
Jewell, Howard...... 
Johnston, James Henry 


Jones, Benjamin Franklin. . 


Jones, George Fleming 
OUCH mart el Plan hyeeyereieic cere as 
Jordan, Edna Garlington . 
Jordan, Emmett...... .. 
Keener, Joseph Lafayette 
Kilgore, James Ollie 
Lowe, Clinton...... 
Mahoney, Ferry O. 
Martin, Reginald A. ...... 
McCartney, Jessie Lou... . 
McDermott, Ben...... 
Mercer, Charles Franklin 
Meyers, Joseph Cleveland 
Milner, Dufer Jackson.... 
Mitchell, Sibyl Audrey... . 
Mons, Leo Arthur 


Morgan, William Sydney.... 


Morley, Arthur...... 
Munn, James Madison.... 


er 


ily sls ee aie EB. 


University of Arkansas. 


Antoine .. Pike. 
Hickory Valley .Indep’nce. 
Johnson .. ..Washington. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Mammoth Spring. Fulton, 
Prescott... ..Nevada. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Douglas Lincoln. 
Lecont.. Pulaski. 
Searcyron. -ooae .. White. 
Marshall. . ... Searcy. 
Greenwood .. ..Sebastian. 
VOL Yin. stevia z ....Lincoln. 
Fayetteville. . Washington. 
Branch.. . ..Franklin. 
Clarendon. . ..Monrce. 
Paris's. Gere nica Logan 
Auvergne. . . Jackson. 
Durham Washington. 
Frank. . ....Pulaski. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Blakemore .. Lonoke. 
Lockesburg. . . .Sevier. 
Minnigue ace . ascii Howard 
Fayetteville. .Washington 
Winoyardnces. a. .- Lee. 
El Dorado .... Union 
WVaANNGaleS htc .cte ne ot Cross 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Dermott. . ....Chicot. 
Dermott. . ...-Chicot, 
Helena. . ....Phillips. 
Milner ...Columbia. 
Fayetteville. . Washington. 
Little Rock... ...Pulaski. 
Chickalah Reereksis ta. Yell. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Prescott. . .. Nevada. 


Register of Students. 


Neal, Geneva...... 
Neelly, Mary Helen 
Norman, Olivia.... 
Oliver, Margaret Rachel. 
Parsons, Harriet V.... 
Payne, Samuel S. ...... 
Pearson, John B. 
Pope, Jake George 
Pritchard, Virgil Felton 


Pruett, John Riley.... . 
Pruett, Grover Cleveland.... 


Pye, George...... 


Ragland, Fannie Marie .. 
Read, Alicia Johnston.... 


Reed, Kenneth Abram 
Revel, John William 
Reynolds, 
Rhyne, James R. ........ 


Risser, Elizabeth Inez.... 


Ross, Harvey J 
Ross, Jewell 
Rowell, Fred Cleveland 
Russell, George Clinton. 
Rye, Gordan W. ........ 
Salyer, Cora...... 
Sanders, Lucy Edna 
Shinn, Erwin Henry 
Shore, Rena Buchanan 
Smith, Andrew Graham 
Smith, Charles Edgar... 
Smith, Elmer Clifton.... 
Smith, 
Smith, Jessie,....... 
Snead, Albert Lee 
Solomon, Henry 
Stacy, Hal 
Stanley, Joseph H. 
Stanley, Thomas Edward 
“Stockton, Ethel Julia.... 


. 


Eddie Almon.... 


SAB OOO ODE: A. 


Warren .... 
Fayetteville. 
Fayetteville. 
Fayetteville. 
Fayetteville. 
Fayetteville. 


Poplar Grove .. 
Tayloreecs. 9s 
Springdale .. 


Denning... . 
Denning. . 

Sweet Home 
Fayetteville. 
Fayetteville. 
Gregory 
Augusta.. 

Branch.. .. 


Ben Lomond.. 


Fayetteville. 
Cane Hill.. 
Cane Hill.. 
Pine Bluff.. 
Joella.... 
London.. 


Hindsville .. .. 


Fayetteville. 


Russellville .... 


Fayetteville. 
Wesley 
Marion .... 
Sidney 
Camden. . 
Fayetteville. 
Fayetteville. 
Helena. . 
Vanndale.. 
Augusta.. 
Augusta.. 
Alston .... 
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Area Bradley. 
. Washington. 
. Washington. 
. Washington. 
. Washington. 
. Washington. 

. .Phillips. 
. .Columbia, 

Washington. 
.... Franklin. 

. . Franklin. 
ae Wlaskis 
. Washington. 
. Washington. 
. Woodruff. 
. Woodruff. 
. ..Franklin. 
....Sevier. 
. Washington. 


.. Washington. 


. Washington. 
.... Jefferson. 
. .Lafayette. 
a ak ODe; 

.. Madison 
. Washingtecn. 
+++ -F ope. 
. Washington. 
....Madison. 
..Crittenden, 
Sharp. 
...Ouachita. 
. Washington. 
. Washington. 
Phillips. 
. Cross. 
. Woodruff. 

. Woodruff. 
wewate Franklin. 
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Stockton, Finis Ewing 
Swagerty, Alice Esther 
Tillman, Fred Allen 
Tillman, John Walker 
Trigg, John Walker 
Trigg, Thomas Edwards 
Trumbo, Estella 
Tyson, William Claude 


Van Valkenburg, William M. 


Veazey, Norman Everett 
Waddell, Elbert W. ...... 
Waddell, William Seward. 
Watts, James Samuel.... 
White, Emmett Lee 
Whitlow, Charles Birnie 
Whitmore, Willie Leora. . 
Whittenburg, Sallie. .., 
Wilkinson, David Homer 
Wiliams, Hosea L. 
Williams, Joel M. ...... 
Williams, Roy Welch 
Wilson, J. Melvin 
Wilson, J. Thad 
Wilson, Nellie Dickson 
Winborne, John Newton.. 
Womack, William Vance 


University of Arkansas. 


First Year Class. 


Abercrombie, Earl 
Abercrombie, Margaret E. 
Allen, Luther Hampton 
Alley, Elijah W. 
Alston, William Corder 
Askew, John Henry 
Austell, Tom.... 
Baker, Emmett 

Baker, Lacy Robert 
Ballard, Lydia 


Bames= Hilbert La .. 3. tia. 


Cecil. . ...-Franklin. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Fayetteville. . Washington. 
Texarkana ... Miller. 
Texarkana .. . . Miller. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Buena Vista ....Ouachita. 
Warren .. ...-Bradley. 
Dardanelle. . see LOLs 
Monticello. . Drew. 
PTS Y LOwar ested Coveisiclevatere Texas 
Durham .. .. Washington. 
Waterproof .... ..Lonoke. 
Fayetteville. . Washington. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Elm Springs ..Washington. 
Hartford .. .. ..Sebastian. 
Fayetteville . Washington. 
WALK Sie aa ne .. Union. 
Fayetteville . Washington. 
Evening Shade.. .. Sharp. 
Sheridan’: .7.. .. Grant: 
Fayetteville . Washington. 
Waterproof... .... Lonoke. 
Centerton .. ...Benton, 
Pactolus, , . .Benton. 
Bryantecre:) cicticie! ci Dauner 
Gravette ....Benton. 
Mena.... we ... Polk. 
Chappel Hill .... .. Sevier 
Camden. . ...Ouachita 
WVDNG o> meetahoterpurate Cross 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Durham .. .. Washington. 
Vandervoort....... Polk. 


Register of Students. 


Barrett, Arthur James.... ........ Ss. 
Barringer, Katherine Louise........ A, 
Iethuneih decsqdits, IW, AS 8 Boao Ss. 
Barry, Lbucile Letlasc.5 22... m. a.-As 
Barry, Vera Bellesas. so2..2 sae Ss. 
Baw WIOVEN Cee Me oars ciere tetel alot tele Ss. 
Reach WAlliamicAs creisicreiaelereteierierele E. 
Bell, James Walton...... B50e Soordwn 
Bennett, Elijah Deo ........ ...... A. 
Bethune, David Shaw ...... ...... E. 
Bishop; James iMaloya enue leis E. 
Roardman: (Clyde ySicucuee scene s. 
Bowden, Edward B. .......... afeicret ire 
Branch, James Archer.... <........ Ss. 
Brewer, Cortez Irving...... .....- E. 
Brown, Elizabeth Ellen.... ........ A. 
Bryant, John Arthur.... .......... E. 
pay eP Asem Sh ean sd ode odagace 1; 
Burrows, Homer Tolbert ........ .. Ss. 
Chive ten, Gaoeruasns scopoueD 45 E. 
Cawood: LOM shevites (copa te aen eee E. 
Chandler, James Ewing ...... praise 
ORNS MBA IOl Cel si sco aesncn E. 
leveland: (BESs1G nc msiachis acne alee ei A. 
Wollier, SVester eric niaviaiss sale elaleiviere slate E. 
SONW BY, GLOVER: Gait fennsielte daet tore ote E. 
WOOK; (Re Wallacesen..u sinter Sloe 
Cooper, Annie! Ws since ect oe ce eit k 
Cooper, Archie Percival .... ...... E. 
Coulter, David Butler ........ eras 
Ox) Matties.<.s2. Sahicinatmc ne ssaere Ss. 
Sire wtOrd:, FOL: cisvetemateatsiasicte ite Sass 
Cromwell, Robert M. ........ ..E. 
Crouch, Blanch Lee ....5..:5 .<5... Ss. 
Brouch.. Leslya asset eee Ss. 
Dabney, James Carson.......... ... E. 
Dacus, Wma. 22 .. Geeae. sees see Ss. 
BIACUS) OMG Stes eins ers elev eave sine Ss. 
‘Darter, John Wilson ...... ..-.-....- E. 
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Jonesboro.. ...Craighead. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Grand Lake.. . .Chicot. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Buffalo Lick .... Poinsett. 
Portland .. . Ashley. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
El Paso .. .. .. Faulkner. 
Lewisville. . . Lafayette. 
Branch.. .. Franklin. 
Murfreesboro. . ..Pike. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
SPER Aw Ge Ac nono” Towa. 
Healdton:meccusstas.. ity “4 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Maysville .... .... Benton. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Goshen.. .. .Washington. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Tupelo) ..< sisye ei . .Jackson. 
Murfreesboro... .. ..Pike. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Fayetteville. . Washington. 
Antoine... .... Fest are LAKG: 
White Cliffs .... ..Sevier. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Sulphur City .Washington. 
Fort Smith .. ..Sebastian. 

Fayetteville. . Washington. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Vicksburg. .a sue 2 ast ae Miss 

Alphas sje Yell. 
INEM 6 oikaas .. Yell. 
Black Rock.. ..Lawrence. 
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Davis, Arthur C. 
Delozier, Cora.... 
Eason, J. Thomas 
Ellis, Josephine.... 
Evins, Eula Kate.... 
Evins, Phebe...... 


Faulkner, Nathan Black . 


Finlay, David Mills.... . 
Frost, C. W. 


Fraser, Leving Roscoe.... 


Gates, Lawrence 
Gean, Houston...... 
Gray, Albert...... Rivets rt 


Grayson, Harry Cicero... 
Grundy, Archie M. ...... 


Hall, Leroy Pierce...... 
Hardy, Dewitt H. ...... 
Harper, Walter C. ...... 
Harris, Clara Elizabeth . 
Harris, Julia Francis... . 
Harvey, Frank P. 


Hendrickson, Roy Martin.... 


Herron, Clarence...... . 
Hervey, Afton...... 


Hewett, Pearl Forest.. .. 


Hight, William Clarence 
Holbrook, Sanford Corey 
Holcomb, Joe L. ...... 

Hope, John Marven 
Horner, John Sydney 
Hudgins, Ella Blanche... 
Isom, John 
James, Rex Esmerald.... 
Johnson, Estey Mary 
Johnson, Freeman Lee 
Johnson, Lena 
Johnson, Priscilla 
Jones, Claud 
Jones, Thomas Jefferson 


Pb hob eon Per RR Po > 


University of Arkansas. 


Fayetteville. 
Elm Springs 
Fayetteville. 
Fayetteville. 
Fayetteville. 
Fayetteville. 


Cherry Valley .. 
.. Hempstead. 
.. Washington. 


‘Hope 
Habberton 
Monette 
Fayetteville. 
Darysaw 


. Washington. 
. Washington. 
. Washington. 
. Washington. 
. Washington. 
. Washington. 


...Cross. 


..Craighead. 


. Washington. 


Hickory Valley Independ’ce 


Paragould . .....- Greene. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Austin ... Lonoke. 
Crawfordsville .Crittenden. 
Enola ...... ..- Faulkner. 
Fayetteville. . Washington. 
Durham .. .. Washington. 
Lake Village Chicot. 
Martinville.. . . Faulkner. 
Bentonville. . . .Benton. 
Morrilton... ... Conway 
Fayetteville. . Washington. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Booneville. . . Logan. 
Springdale .. Washington. 
Hurricane ... saline; 
Lake Village Chicot. 
Mena.... a OLR 
Sedgwick Craighead. 
Graysville . .Benton. 
Fayetteville. . Washington. 
Hatfield -» sPOlKe 
Delighveki: xe) ees Pike. 
Fayetteville. . Washington. 
Pauline.... .. Franklin. 
De Queen ....Sevier. 


Register of Students. 


Jordan, Flossie Turner...... 


Jordan, James K. 
Keith, Villiam’ Je ones 


Kunz, Katie Janette......... 


Lankford, Cora May 
Lankford, Millie Annie 
Larrabee, Roy Ashley 

Lash, Charles Edwin 
Lee, Theron Edward 

Less, Jake.... 
BOSS, MOPS: ins aves, sleste aes 
Lester, Alice...... 


Leverett, Blanche........... 


Leverett, Charles Deane... . 


Eewis, Charles H. ......... 


Little, Milford 
BONS) LieX1e! Wii. 0:0.0 «write tne 
Manahan, Samuel C. 
Mann, Myrtle C. ........ 
Martin, Herbert........... 
Martin, Samuel F. 


McClellan, Stephen F. ..... 
McCloud, William Daniel 

McCoy, Carlos 
McCoy, Myrtle...... 
McKean, David Felix.... 


McKinley, James M. C. .... 


McMillan, Fred Lee 
McWilliams, William F. 
Meden, Carrie 
Miller, Myrtle Ellen 
Milum, Sella 
Mitchell, Addie 
Mitchell, Ollie 


Moore, Mary Hlsles cess wae ente 


Neal, William Harrison 
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Blakemore ...-Lonoke. 
Blakemore ....Lonoke. 
Malvern ..Hot Spring. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Fayetteville. . Washington. 
Little Rock... ...Pulaski. 
in WOO Wer. eee oe Chicot. 
Walnut Ridge.. Lawrence. 
Walnut Ridge... Lawrence. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
AtKInG voercrentcte) ares Pope. 
Summers .. ..Washington. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
IP ENE Gooe cooeooor Lets 
Winslow.. ...Washington. 
Martinville. . . Faulkner, 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Durham .. .. Washington. 
IBUG ema steno adc b Searcy. 
McBee’s Landing .Marion. 
Claremore os Bee 
Staunton Washington. 
Johnson Washington. 
Johnson .... Washington. 
De Queen .... ....Sevier. 
Garfield .... Benton 
Meenas Fora ceroecersior Polk 
El Dorado .... . Union. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Lead Hill .. Boone. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Maysville jews meus Benton 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Cedarville. . Crawford. 
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Newton, Jasper Curtis ........ .... 
Norman, Felix Augustus 
Oliver OODMEAS 5 ose oie ce 
Orrell, R. Jeff 
Parks, Clinton ; 
eck Jennie Ds: ccics sy siewwclins we 
Phillips, Myrtle Lee 5 
Plummer, James Robert.. ...... .. 
tegoyitel, ISKIEa Als Gocone 
Portnell, J. Roy .... 
Read, Laura Elizabeth 
Reeves, John Arthur 
Rhyne MONON UT nave avelcishe! lal «clei 
Ross, Sam...... 
Roulhac, Joseph P. G....... 
Russell, Samuel Pennington..... .. 
Rye, J. Cleveland.... 
Sanders, Albert Manning.... 
Sanders, Pearl Matilda.... ........ 
Scott, John Walker.... 
Sedwick, James E. ........ 
Shelton, William Theodore.... 
Sherrod, Willie Vernon 
Shultz, Harry Everest .... 
Shultz, Howard Lee.... .... 
Simmons, James Felix 
Simpson, Donnie.... ........ 
Skirving, George Wood 
Slade, Carter G. 
Smith, Grover Britton.... 
Spears, Bruce W..... & 
Cheol? OIE bo0 Soocde cog wOUn 5 
Stanley, Edward Morris........ 
Stewart, Lena Prairie.... 
Stone, Fannie Rhea...... 
Stubblefield, Etalee.. ts 
Stuckey, Henry David.... ...... .-. 
Sturdivant, Robert W. ...... ...... 
Summers, Charles C. 


University of Arkansas. 


Portland .... 
Fayetteville. 

Clifty. . 
Morrilton .. 
Fayetteville. 
Fayetteville. 
Rogers. . 

Huntsville 
Fayetteville. 
Fayetteville. 
Fayetteville. 


Cane Hill.. 
Staunton 
Joella.... 
London.... . 
Fayetteville. 
Fayetteville. 
Bradford 
Fayetteville. 
Webb City 
Goshen. . 
Fayetieville. 
Fayetteville. 
Tupelo 
Huntsville 
Huntington .. 
McMurrain .. 
Malvern 
Keeville. . 


Cherry Valley .. 


Marianna.... 
Horsehead 
Fayetteville. 
Fayetteville. 
Braden. . 
McCrory.. .. 
Roseville .... 


F Washington 


...Madiso’ 
. .Conway 


. Washington 
. Washington 


e8 -Benton 
Madison 


. Washington 
. Washington 
. Washington 
El Dorado .... 
Ben Lomond. . 
..Washington 


. Union 
.... Sevier 


Washington 
. .Lafayette 
. .Pope 


. Washington 
. Washington 


. Jackson 


. Washington 


Franklin. 


. Washington 
. Washington 
. Washington 


. ..Jackson 
Madison 
. .SebastiaD 

..Union 


..Hot Spring 


.. Monroe 
...Cross 
Lee 


. ..Columbia 
. Washington 
. Washington 


wl 


Register of Students. 


Sutton, Edith...... 
Taylor, Martin 
Tharp, Mattie Irene..... 
Tolley, John Hiram.... 
Trent, Bessie...... 
Trent, Mamie 


Trott, Hardin Henry..... 


[russell, John Wesley... 


fucker, George Reginald.... 


Utley, Robert L. ....... 
Vandiver, Garland E .. 


Watson, Edmond Penn.. 
Wieners, Fred Bernard 
Wells, William...... 


Whitaker, Calvin....... 


Whitaker, Jessie........ 
mhite, Pearl... ...- 
Whitehead, Nellie...... 
Wilkinson, Henry Lee.. 
Williams, Walter Quincy 
Willis, John Edmond... 
Wilson, Frank.... 
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Fayetteville ..Washington. 
Taylor .... .. ..Columbia. 
Fayetteville ..Washington. 
Eureka Springs .. Carroll. 
Fayetteville. .Washington. 
Fayetteville ..Washington. 
Vinitanins Sick ie eles 
Mag (Cor “aoa OF Hot Spring. 
Portland . .Ashley. 
Blaine. . . Logan. 
Harrisburg .. ...Poinsett. 
Fayetteville ..Washington. 
Gwynn .. . Sebastian. 
Bentonville.. .. ..Benton. 
Fayetteville ..Washington. 
Portland .. .... .. Ashley. 
Stilwell eet secace) avs ess 
Stilwellivsa ce stetasevonesne Jb, ty. 
Fayetteville .. Washington. 
Fayetteville ..Washington. 
Hartford .. .. ..Sebastian. 
Fayetteville ..Washington. 
Mena.... ; ...Polk. 
Fayetteville ..Washington. 
Warren .. ....Bradley. 
Warren .. ....Bradley. 
Bnfaular.- <a: 1b, Wh 
Fayetteville ..Washington. 
Clarksville ... Johnson. 
Elliott.... ....Ouachita. 
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University of Arkansas. 


Students of Harmony and History of Music. 


Keeney, Gussie. Taylor, Lena. 


Students in Piano. 


Blevins, Annie B. Leverett, Nina. 
Bolinger, May. Mackey, Lura. 
Cooper, Pearl. Miller, Myrtle. 
Douglass, Ella. Mitchell, Siby). 
Droke, Leila. Moore, Elsie. 
Gregg, Edna. Smith, C. E. 
Harris. Clara. Stone, Allie. 
Hutcherson, Lillian. Taylor, Lena. 
Johnson, Lena. Williams, Donna. 


Keeney, Gussie. 
Students in Violin. 


Hamilton, Eileen, Moore, J. F. 


Students in Mandolin. 


Bourland, James. Moore, Henrietta. 


Students in Guitar. 


Maguire, Eva. Pearson, John. 
MeMillan, Fred. 


Students in Vocal Music, 


Cox, Mattie. Robinson, Myrtle. 
Evins, Phebe. Smith, C. E. 
Garrett, F. Solomon, H. 
Gray, C. Stone, Rhea. 
Mitchell, B. Swearingen, S. C. 
Moore, Elsie. Williams, Beulah. 
Morrow, L. Wilson, J. R. 


Neal, Geheva. 
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Students in Expression. 


Blair, L.. 
Barton, M. 
Bates, M. 
Cox, M. 

Cole, M. 
Delozier, Cora. 
Gray, L. 
Mackey, L 
Ross, 1. 


Stockton, E. 
Smith, E. 
Solomon, H. 
Stone, F. 
Stacy, E. 
Williams, B. 
Whitehead, N. 
King, V. 
Salyer, Cora. 


Students in Oratory. 


Bennett, C. E. 
Brockman, E. W. 
Bryant, W. C. 
Brewster, H. 
Cotton, M. L. 
Carter, BE. L. 
Cheatham, W. R. 
Sdwards, W. E. 
Fergus, F. H. 
Garrett, F. A, 
Gray, J. G. 
Gray, Clifton. 
Henry, A. F. 
Howard, A. S. 
Holthoff, C. H. 
Hurst, A. G. 
Harris, W. M. 
Ingersoll, W. H. 
Jones, G. F. 
Johnson, J. H. 
Keenan, T. N. 


- of A.—6. 


Legate, C. 
Legate, R. 
MeVey, Geo. 
Mackey, E. 
Mitchell, B. 
Nordmeyer, C. D 
Oliver, J. A. 
Oates, C. E. 
Pope, A. D. 
Peterson, W. J. 
Pollard, W. A. 
Reaves, C. M. 
Sadler, D. K. 
Stanford, Jas. 
Swearingen, S. C. 
Tolley, H. 
White, E. L. 
Wilson, J. R. 
Wilson, W. O. 
Winn, V. E. 
Winburne, J. N. 


University of Arkansas. 


Students of Physical Culture. 


Abercrombie, Bertha. 


Barry, Lucile. 
Blevins, Annie M. 
Barron, Bertha. 
Baum, Florence. 
Crozier, Ruth. 
Craig, Bessie. 
Cleveland, Bessie. 
Droke, Mary. 
Gray, Lelia. 
Gallaway, Margaret. 
Harris, Loma. 
Harris, Clara. 
Jordan, Grace. 
Johnson, Estey. 


Students of Art. 


Bunch, Burton. 
Barry, Lucile. 
Blair, Leora. 
Blair, Leila. 
Blevins, Annie. 
Cleveland, Bess. 
Carothers, Stewart 
Clark, Lula. 
Clark, Flora. 
Cole, Mary. 
Deane. Ruth. 
Chitwood, Zena, 
Cochrane, Leroy. 
Gregg, Annie. 
Gregg, Mildred. 


King, Vera. 
Mitchell, Sibyl. 
Meden, Carrie. 
Mackey, Lura. 
Moore, Elsie. 
Oliver, Rachel. 
Peck, Dora. 
Risser, Elizabeth. 
Ross, Jewell, 
Smith, Jessie. 
Simpson, Donnie. 
Shore, Rena. 
Stone, Ray. 
Stone, Ethel. 
Whitmore, Willie. 


Hill, Lola. 
McCartney, Stella 
Mellroy, Cornelia. 
Nelson, R. J. 
Oates, C. E. 
Peterson, W. J. 
Phillips, Myrtle. 
Stone, Ethel. 
Shore, Rena. 
Streepy, Paul. 
Stone, Hicks, 
Kolb, Sallie. 
Sutton, Edith. 


Vandeventer, Geraldine, 
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SUMMARY Of STUDENTS. 


Collegiate Department. 


TAC UALES | secsscsessieacerccns eres scsznssaisay sabpasaapan sosantve ted peeseeatensasenaeeeeena ese 2 
Seniors 
UINIOTS -,...ccs cette Pee eee = 
SO DO MMOL OS 2. ooo: cae vate ese ose eee ae ee cas cates tEeT oe 89 
Breslin zsercck os cesassstsics ee ee 
Short Course in Engineering. ...... ............. % 
SPOOL ALS: 2s opssec cnsoecepsessdecstorsece wae pire seca eesee sash a 44 
244 
Preparatory Department. 
Second Wear’ Ola saz i.o2.sccsastetocketaeed nde nee 170 
First Year Class.................. See eo; 197 
367 
Total in College and Preparatory Department .......... ....... 611 
Students of Instrumental Music... ccccceecasccssee coneeaeeecernzesaeeos 42 
aridents Of VocalsMusicy.:..cacc ct. ese eee 22 
Students of Elocution, Oratory and Physical Culture... Fouts AOD 
Students OF AX  ecseccisssesctvancsnanawasnpsc eoopan sorataench es eae oo co pppeiseee Bueareeneeenees 29 
To ball ssntieecedicces hasta Secs eee OI ne boas 183 
mmes' counted! twiCe!...shescn- daocs eee eee ees oe eee LOD 
18 
Total Number of Students in the Departments at —— 
Fayetteville qc. exes cece ae oe 629 
edical Department (Little Rock) 236 
aw Department (Little Rock) ..... : 39 
ranch) Normal (Pine) Bt it) scsee errr cee eee 180 


Grand! Wotalir cs Sot cer chen sen oer ee 233 1084 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The object of this association is to maintain the intere 
of the graduates in the institution and bring them into 
closer relation with the University. To this end a 
graduates are regarded as members. ‘The association hol 
annually a meeting and a banquet at some time during Com: 
mencement week. The officers are as follows: | 
J. F. Moore, 1893, President. 

Miss Jobelle Holcomb, 1898, Secretary. 
Miss Naomi J. Williams, 1880, Treasurer. 


List of Alumni. ) 


\ George Carl Abernathy, B. A., 1900, Law Student, Universit} 
of Pennsylvania. 


Don C, B. Aiken, C. E., 1889, Civil Engineer. 


Rathburn Alden, B. A., 1902, Assistant Cashier, Grove Bank 
Grove, I. T. 


Edna Allen, B. A., 1896, Teacher, Muscogee, I. T. 


| 
L, S, Anderson, B, L. L., 1884, Clerk in Land Office, Washing 
ton, D. C. . | 


a. D. Arbuckle, B. A., 1892, County Clerk, Paris, Ark. 
Cc F. Armistead, B. A., 1893, Captain in U. S. Army. 


L. R. Ash, B. C. E., 1893, Draftsman, Waddell & Hedrick 
Kansas City, Mo. | 

George H. Askew, B. A., 1898, Insurance Agent, Fayetteville 
Ark. 
‘Nancy E. Askew, B. A., 1901, Mrs. C. N. Weems, Little Roel 
Ark. 

W. H. Askew, B, A., 1897, Lawyer, Magnolia, Ark, 

W. E. Ayers, B. C. E., 1898, Osceola, Ark. 
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Nettie Barnett, B. L., 1876, Mrs. C. P. Boles, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Ida Barr, B. S., 1896, Mrs. R. E. Bagby, Cameron, Mo. 

RAB. Barton, B, Ph., 1902, Deputy County Clerk, Marion, Ark. 

C. 0. Bates, B. A., 1883, Professor of Chemistry, Coe College, 
Yedar Rapids, Iowa. 

J. H, Bates, B. A., 1886, Lawyer, Corsicana, Texas. 

J, W. Baxter, B. A., B. S., 1902, Principal North School, Fayette- 
illef Ark. 

UD. Beakley, B, Ph., 1902, England, Ark. 


Mary Beattie, B. A., 1896, Teacher, Deaf Mute School, Flint, 
fichigan. 


J. C. Bell, B. A., 1894, Physician, Frazier, Tenn. 
M. L. Bell, B, A., 1898, Lawyer, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


A. W. Bevers, B. A., 1898, Principal Public School, Springdale, 
rk. 


Blanche Bibb, B. A., 1893, Mrs. G. A. Humphreys, New York. 
J. W. Black, B. A., 1892, Lawyer, McAlester, I. T. 
W. I. Blackwell, B. C. E., 1892, Engineer, Golden Lake, Ark. 


J. H. Blair, B. C. E., 1899, Assistant Engineer, Metropolitan 
treet Railway Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Nora Blakely, B. A., 1878, Mrs. H. M, Hudgins, Fayetteville, 
Ark. 


*W. P. Booth, B. A., 1882. 

Alice Borden, 1877. 

\J: A. Bostick, B. S., 1901, Medical Student, Little Rock, Ark. 
Laura D. Botefuhr, 1875, Mrs. G. W. Schulte. 


Preston Bowles, B. C. E., 1888, Civil Engineer, Tishomingo, 
aT. 


W. E. Boyd, B. A., 1896, Lawyer, Cooper, Texas. 
Amanda Braly, B. S., 1896, Washington, D. C. 


Etta Braly, B, S., 1896, Mrs. Thomas McColloch, Cane Hill, 
Ark. 


E. H. Braly, B. A., 1894, with O. & C. C. Ry. Construction 
Department, Fayetteville, Ark. 
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E. K. Braly, B. M. E., 1897, World’s Fair Offices, St. Louis, Mo. 
O. P. Brewer, B. S., 1893, Webber’s Falls, I. T. 
O. D. Briggs, B. A. and B. Ph., 1902, Garner, Ark. . 
A. M. Brixey, B. A., 1890, Hardware Dealer, Mounds, I. T. | 
_ Edgar Thurman Brown, C, E., 1900, Assistant Kngineer B. & 
O. R. R., Pittsburg, Pa. | 


-— F, I. Brown, B. M. E., 1902, Student, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. | 


_-H. S. Brown, M. E., 1901, Mechanical Engineer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
W. D. Brown, B. A., 1882, Physician, Newtonia, Mo. 
_H. E. Buchanan, B. A., 1902, Graduate Student, University of 
Chicago. 
H. M. Butler, B. A., 1879. 


J. L, Campbell, B. A., 1897, Traveling Salesman, Greenwood, 
Ark, 


*E. B. Carden, B. L., 1877. 
*Elila Carnall, A. M., 1881. 
A. H. Carrigan, B. A., 1882, Lawyer, Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Ann E. Carson, 1875, Mrs. John Knight, Jonesboro, Ark. 
Augusta O. Carson, 1875, Mrs. T. W. Cline, Downey, Cal. 
C. K. Chanslor, B. A., 1882, Cashier, Farmers’ & Merchants’ 
Bank, Cassville, Mo. 
W. R. Cherry, B. A., 1882. 
W. Clancy, Jr., B. C. E., 1902, Mining Engineer, Butte, Montana. 
NV. H. Cochrane, B. C. E., 1901, Draftsman, Waddell & Hed: 
rick, Kansas City, Mo. 
73. T. Collier, B. A., 1901, Principal of Schools, Charleston, 
Ark. 
Aydney Connelly, B. A., 1900, Farmer, Poplar Grove, Ark. 
Jessie Cravens, B. L. L., 1883, Mrs. O. Cravens, Neosha, Mo. 


“W. A. Crawford, B. A., 1961, Principal of Schools, Arkadelphia, 
Ark, 


A. B. Crozier, B. E. E., 1897, Electrical Engineer, S. & S. Pack- 
ing Co., New York. 
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Wm. N. Crozier, B, A., 1888, Clergyman, Conway, Mo. 
R. N. Cummings, B. A., 1898, Medical Student, Denver, Col. 
Lula Curry, B. S., 1892, Mrs. G. L, Teller, Chicago, J. 
Mike Danaher, B. A., 1888, Lawyer, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Hadgie B. Davies, B. A., 1893, Adjunct Professor of English and 
Modern Languages, University of Arkansas. 
Lila Davies, B, A., 1896, Mrs. Claude Head, Texarkana, Ark. 
_J. H, Davis, B. E. E., 1901, Electrical Engineer, Altoona, Pa. 
B. F. Davis, B. A. and B. S., 1901, Benton County, Ark. 
Lizzie P. Davis, 1875, Mrs. R. C. Brown, Florence, Ariz. 
Ruth Anna Dickinson. B. A., 1900, Mrs. Elliott Berry, Benton- 
ville, Ark. 
-—Thomas Tiller Dickinson, B. A., 1900, Law Student, Little 
Rock, Ark. 
W. E. Dixon, B. A., 1888, Teacher, Waldo, Ark. 


C. H. Drake, B. C. E., 1891, and C. E., 1894, Engineer, Helena, 
Ark. 


N. F. Drake, B. C. E., Professor of Geology and Mining, Impe- 
rial University, Tien-tsin. China. 
C. J. Drees, B. E. E., 1896, Member of Arkansas Electric Man- 
ufacturing Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
G. W. Droke, A, M., 1880, Professor of Mathematics, University 
of Arkansas. 
W. H. Duncan, B. L. L., 1884, Lawyer, Conway, Ark. 
Mallie Dyer, B. A., 1894, Professor of English and German, 
Florida State College, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Clara Earle, B. A., 1896, Professor of English, Cumberland 
University, Lebanon, Tenn. 
*W. I.. Edmiston, B. L, L., 1884. 
Amanda A, Eld, B. A., 1898, Teacher, Tuskahoma, I. T. 
C. J. Eld, B. C. E., 1896, Electrical Engineer American Water 
Works & Guaranty Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
George W. Eld, B. M. E., 1900, Engineer, with Armour Packing 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
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FP. W. Ellis, B. A., 1881, Lieutenant U. S. Army, Fayetteville, 
Ark. 


JW. Y. Ellis, B. E. E., 1902, Electrical Engineer, Eufala, I. T. 
W. W. England, B. A., 1883, 


_-A T. Erwin, B. S., 1901, Assistant Professor in Horticulture. 
State Agricultural College, Ames, Ia. 


*C. R. Fillmore, B. S., 1899. 

Ws 104 Fishback, B. S., 1889, Lawyer, Alvin, Tex. 

J. C. Floyd, B. A., 1879, Lawyer, Yellville, Ark, 

W. M. Flynn, B. A., 1888, Teacher, Kennedale, Texas. 


~W. A. Freeman, B. A. and B. S., 1901, Teacher in Philippine 
Islands. 


7 Rowena M., Gallaway, B. A., 1902, Teacher, Presbyterian College, 
Milford, Tex. 


J. R. Gannaway, B. A., 1890, Lawyer, Member of Legislature, 
Warren, Ark, 


D. A. Gates, B. A., 1884, County Judge Desha County, Arkan- 
sas City, Ark. 


“ F¥. I. Gibson, B. S., 1902, Chemist, Ferro-Steel Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


J. E. Gibson, B. M. E., 1894, Engineer American Pipe & Manu- 
facturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


W. P. Goodwin, B. L. L., 1884, Lawyer, Warren, Ark. 
Belle L. Gordon, B. A., 1876, Librarian, Chicago. ll. 


_-W. D. Gray, B. A., 1900, Student, Cornell. University, Ithaca, 
NEY 


C, D. Greaves, B. A., 1883, Lawyer, Hot Springs, Ark. 

*Alfred W. Gregg, B. A., 1876. 

Andrew S. Gregg, B. A., 1878, Physician, Fayetteville, Ark. 

L. W. Gregg, B. A., 1882, Lawyer, Fayetteville, Ark. 

C. EB. Hall, B. C. E., 1898, D. & R. Ry., Dardanelle, Ark. 

H. J. Hall, B. A., 1894, Editor, Waldron, Ark. 

W. J. Hamilton, B. A., 1892, Principal of Publie Schools, Hunt- 
ington, Ark. 
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yLena J. Hardin, B. A., 1902, Teacher, Southwestern Academy, 
Magnolia, Ark. 


“Nina V. Hardin, B. A., 1902, Student Medical College, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Agnes Harris, B. A., 1876, Mrs. W. T. Johnson, 3560 North Broad- 
way, Kansas City, Mo. 


Sara F, Harris, B. A., 1876, Mrs. C. P. Conrad, 3560 North Broad- 
way, Kansas City, Mo. 

*Grace Harrison, B. S., 1889, Mrs. T. L. Brown. 

J. H. Harrod, B, A., 1879, Lawyer, Little Rock, Ark. 

J. C. Hart, B, A., 1885, Chancellor, Little Rock, Ark. 

J. T. Hawkins, 1879, Physician, Mount Holly, Ark. 

J. D. Head, B, A., 1894, Lawyer, Columbia, Ark. 

J. A. Heberly, B, S., 1893, Chemist, Germany. 

I. G. Hedrick, C. E., 1892, Firm of Waddell & Hedrick, Con- 
sulting Engineers, Kansas City, Mo. 

G. D. Henderson, B. A., 1901, Law Student, Little Rock, Ark. 

W. Rhodes Hervey, B. S., 1890, Lawyer, Santa Anna, Cal. 


E. W. Hillis, B. L. L., 1884, Lawyer, Jonesboro, Ark. 
*j H. Hobbs, B. A., 1888. 


_W. D. Hobbs, B. A., and B. S., 1901, Teacher in Philippine 
Islands. 


Daniel Hon, B. A., 1882, Lawyer, Waldron, Ark. 

Cener Holcomb, B. A., 1892, Mrs. E. F. Ellis, Springdale, Ark. 
Jobelle Holcomb, B. A., 1898, Teacher, Clarksville, Ark. 
John Lyford Hornor, B. A., 1900, Lawyer, Helena, Ark. 


Frank Horsfall, B. S., 1900, Missouri State Fruit Experiment 
Station, Mountain Grove, Mo. 


S. A. Horton, B. A., 1891, Lawyer, Fairview, Ari 


Edward Howell, B. A., 1901, Teacher, Southwes: Virginia Insti- 
tute, Bristol, Va. 


J. W. Howell, B. S., 1897, First Lieutenant, 4th infantry, U. S. 
Army. 


W. H. Hudgins, B. C. E., 1901, Civil Engineer, A. & C, Ry., 
Hope, Ark, 
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J. H. Hudson, B. L. L., 1884, Farmer, Dardanelle, Ark. 

R. W. Huie, Jr., B. A., 1899, Banker, Arkadelphia, Ark. 

G. A. Humphreys, B. A., 1890, Physician, New York City. 

Edgar Jennings, B. A., 1877. 

Gustave Jones, B. L. L., 1882, Lawyer, Newport, Ark. 

Albert P. Johnson, B. A., 1876, Lawyer, Winfield, Kansas. 

*T. M. Johnson, B, L. L., 1880. 

G. H. Kimball, B. C. E., 1892, Engineer, Little Rock, Ark. 
Artelle Alice King, B. L. L., 1880, Mrs, J. C. Belt, Broken, I T. 


E B. Kinsworthy, B. L. L., 1885, ex-Attorney General of the 
State of Arkansas; Lawyer, Little Rock, Ark. 


F. B. Kirby, B. A., 1899, Medical Student, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Mo. 


T. B. Kitchens, A. M., 1880, Banker, Paragould, Ark. 


Ella Lake, B, L, L., 1884, Mrs. S. W. Barnett, Fayetteville, 
Ark. 


W. H. Langford, B. A., 1880, Banker, Pine Bluff, Ark.; Member 
of Board of Trustees, University of Arkansas. 


® R. S. Lander, B. C. E., 1902, Engineer, St. L. & S. F, Ry., Mem- 
phis, Tenn, 

J. A. Lanier, B. A., 1882. 

Abbie Leverett, B. A., 1894, Mrs. John H. Taff, Shafter, Tex, 

Mary Leverett, B. A., 1886, Mrs. J. A. Taff, Washington, D. C. 

Rose C, Leverett, B. A., 1897, Mrs. T, A. Edwards, Cordell, Okla, 

D. B. Lipsey, B. S., 1896, Bookkeeper, Conner & Co., Fayette- 
ville, Ark. 

S. E. Marrs, B. A., 1879, Editor of the Democrat; Secretary 
of the Board of Trustees, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
Ark. 

J. C. Marshall, M. A., 1879, Lawyer, Little Rock, Ark. 

Mack Martin, M. E., 1891, Mechanical Engineer, 3130 High 
St., Denver, Col. 

Pearl Martin, B, S., 1898, Teacher, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Collin Massie, B. A., 1877, Salesman, Fayetteville, Ark. 
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J. E, Martineau, B. A., 1896, Lawyer; Member of Arkansas Leg- 
islature, Little Rock, Ark. 


J. F. Mayes, B. A., 1883, Lumber Dealer, Fayetteville, Ark. 
W. Ross McCain, M. A., 1898, Lawyer, Little Rock, Ark. 
—J. L. McConnell, B. C. E., 1902, with Waddell & Hedrick, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


J. B. McDonough, B. A., 1882, Read & McDonough, Attorneys. 
Fort Smith, Ark. 


W. R. McFarlane, B. A., 1882, Lawyer, Greenwood, Ark. 


Charles F. McKinney, 1875, Firm of Ferguson-McKinney Dry 
Goods Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


J. C. McNeely, B. C. E., 1889, Planter, Rackensack, Ark, 
Dane A. McNeill, B. M. E., 1897, Superintendent of Factory, 
Salem, Ohio. 
_C. McRae, B, C. E., 1901, Levelman, U. S. Geological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 
Elmer Daniel Means, B. A., 1900, Teacher, Paris, Ark. 
W. M. Mellette, B. L., 1877, Mellette & Smith, Attorneys, 
Vinita, I. T. 
Mai Middleton, B. A., 1886, Mrs. R. Chasteen, Pawnee, Okla. 


H. P. Mobberly, B. C. E., 1894, R. R. Civil Engineer, Texarkana, 
Tex. 


E. L. Mock, B. A., 1894, Houston, Texas. 
Lucy B. Mock, B, A., 1894, Prairie Grove, Ark. 
B. lL, Moore, B. A., 1900, Law Student, Van Buren, Ark, 


J. F. Moore, B.S., 1893, Chemist, Arkansas Experiment Station, 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


J. H. Moore, B. S., 1893, Chemist, Mathieson Alkali Chemical 
Company, Saltville, Va. 


J. I. Moore, B. A., 1881, Lawyer, Helena, Ark; Speaker House 
of Representatives. 5. 


J. L. Moore, B. M. E., Draftsman, Westinghouse Manufacturing 
Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Lucy J. Moore, 1875, Mrs. J. G. Ross, Fayetteville, Ark. 
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D. C. Mooring, B. S., 1902, Graduate Student, University of 
Arkansas. 
D. C. Morrow, B. E. E., 1897, Engineer, Eureka Springs, Ark. 


Mattie W. Morrow, B. S., 1890, Mrs. J. Wilson, Fayetteville, 
Ark. 


*Sara Mulholland, B. A., 1886, Mrs. J. F. Mayes, Fayetteville, 
Ark. 


Leo J, Mundt, B. A, and B. S., 1901, Helena, Ark. 


A. J. Myar, B. C. E., 1896, Engineer with St. Louis Bridge & 
Iron Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


W. H. Neal, B. L., 1876, Lawyer, Van Buren, Ark. 
A. J. Newman, B. A., 1891, Lawyer, Little Rock, Ark. 


L. L. Newman, B. E. E., 1901, Electrical Engineering Depart- 
ment, Pennsylvania Ry. Co., Altoona, Pa. 


George Nichols, B. A., 1898, Journalist, Denver, Colo. 

E. P. Notrebe, 1885, Physician, Kansas City, Mo. 

T. F. Oats, B. A., 1892, Physician, Mexia, Texas. 

Ora Obenshain, B. S., 1889, Teacher in Public Schools, Eureka 
Springs. Ark. 


“Charles Hector Orto, B, A., 1900, with Pulaski Trust Co., Little 
Rock, Ark. 
Ida Pace, B, A., 1888, Mrs. A. H, Purdue, Fayetteville, Ark. 


Daisy B, Patterson, B. A., 1899, Teacher, Galloway College, 
Searcy, Ark. 


C. C. Patton, B. A., 1891, Lawyer, Hillsboro, Ohio, 

L, Alice Patton, A. M., 1879, Teacher, Prairie Grove, Ark, 

Mattie J. Patton, B. L, L,, 1880, Mrs Chas, Jenkins, Denver, Col. 

Thos. A. Pettigrew, A. M., 1878, Lawyer, Charleston, Ark. 

Harry Pharr, B. C. E., 1893, C. E., 1900, Chief Engineer St. 
Francis Levee Board, Southern Express Building, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Member of the Board of Trustees of the University of Arkansas, 

J. S. Pharr, B. A., 1892, Assistant Engineer St, Francis Levee 
Board, Southern Express Building, Memphis, Tenn. 

yk. BE. Philbeck, B. A., 1900, Instructor, Preparatory Department, 

University of Arkansas. 
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J. W. Pickel, B. A., 1882, Physician for Crystal Plate Glass 
Company, Crystal City, Mo. 


R, T. Pitman, B. S., 1894, Chemist, Sloss Iron & Steel Company, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

*Alice Polson, B. S., 1888, Mrs. W. C. Hutchinson. 

W. W. Powell, B. A., 1888, Lawyer, Batesville, Ark. 

C. G. Price, B. A., 1898, Bookkeeper for Yowell & Williams, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


W. E. Pruitt, B. C. E., 1897. Draftsman, Waddell & Hedrick, 
Kansas City, Mo. M 


Lizzie Purdy, B. S., 1900, Mrs. Dr. Darden, Carey, Miss. 
7 


Anna Putman, M,. A., 1875, Mrs. Chas. M, King, Greenwood, 
Ark. 


W.H. Rattenbury, B. A., 1900, Lawyer, Los Angeles, Cal. 
J. L. Redus, B, A., 1896, Lead Hill, Ark. 


G. W. M. Reed, Jr., B. L. L., 1884, Census Office, Washington, 
Dic 


Lina X. Reed, B. A., 1881, Teacher, Hot Springs, Ark. 
*Maggie Reed, B. A., 1878, Mrs. Presley Crawford. 
O. S. Rieff, B. A., 1881, Lawyer, Little Rock, Ark. 
P. A. Rodgers, B. A., 1892, Farmer, Gravett, Ark. 
AA. L. Ross, B. A., 1901, Student Theological Seminary, Rich- 
mond, Va. 
Auucy I. Ross, B. A., 1901, Student, University of Chicago, 


W. A. Ross, B. A., 1898, Student Theological Seminary, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


*Z. C. Ross, A. B., 1880. 
Lawrence Russell, A. B., 1880, Lawyer, Russellville, Ark, 


Je: L. Sadler, B. C, E., 1901, Topographer, U. S. Geological 
Survey, Washington, D,. C. 


C. F. Sanders, B. A., 1899, Principal Whittington School, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 


“T. EB. Sanders, B. S. and B., Ph., 1901, Hot Springs, Ark. 


G. C. Schoff, B, C E., 1888, Civil Engineer, Babcock-Wilcox 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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_—~ T. D. Sedwick, B. A. and B. S., Chemist, Stover Manufacturing 
Company, Freeport, Il. 


G. C. Shell, B, L, L., 1882, Lawyer, Lake Village, Ark. 


A. W. Shreve, B. C. E., 1891, County Surveyor, Washington 
County, Farmington, Ark. 


H. B. Shreve, B. C. E., 1891, Beulah, Colo. 
*W. D. Simms, B. L., 1877. 
*Alice Simonds, B. S., 1896. Mrs. A. V. Smith. 


G. V. Skelton, B. C, E., 1891, Civil Engineer, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon. 


J. E. Skelton, B. S., 1897, Chemist, Roane Steel & Iron Com- 
pany, Rockwood, Tenn. 


Ida Slagle, B. A., 1889, Mrs. W, J. Gilbreath, Rogers, Ark. 


Chester Collins Sloan, B. S., 1900, Medical Student, University 
of Pennsylvania. 


A. V. Smith, B. A., 1898, Teacher in the Philippines. 
E: D. Smith, B. A., 1902, Geologist, Stephens, Ark. 
Fannie Marie Smith, B. A., 1901, El Dorado, Ark, 


E. L. Spencer, B, A., 1898, Teacher, Crowley Ridge Institute, 
Forrest City, Ark. 


Henry Stroup, B. A., 1888, Lawyer, Paris, Ark.; Member of the 
Board of Trustees of the University of Arkansas. 


_-Demie Tee Stubblefield, B. A., 1901, Fayetteville, Ark. 


/G, Stubblefield, B. C. E., 1902, Instructor in Civil Engineering 
Department, University of Arkansas. 


‘Mabel Sutton, B. A., 1902, Teacher, Public Schools, Little Rock, 
Ark. 


Wm. S, Sutton, A. M., 1878, Professor of Pedagogy, University 
of Texas. 


*Albert Taff, B. C. E., 1890. 

J. L. Taff, B. A., 1884, Teachers’ Agency, Austin, Texas, 

Mary Taff, B. A., 1889, Mrs. G, V. Skelton, Corvallis, Oregon. 
Lou Taliaferro, B. L. L., 1883, Stenographer, Kansas City, Mo. 
BE. L. Taylor, B. L., 1876, Lawyer, Bentonville, Ark, 
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_/Daniel Webster Taylor, B. A., 1900, Bookkeeper, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 
C. V. Teague, B. A., 1879, Lawyer, Hot Springs, Ark. 
Annie Cyna Thomason, B. A., 1900, Bookkeeper, Fayetteville, 
Ark. 
B. J. Tillar, B. A., 1886, Capitalist, Fort Worth, Texas. 
J. N. Tillman, B. L. L., 1880, District Judge, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Aseorge Franklin Towler, B. A., 1900, Law Student, Little Rock, 
Ark. 
Theo. C. Treadway, B. C. E., 1901, with Little Rock Telephone 
Company, Little Rock, Ark. 
MNilliam A. Treadway, B. E. E., 1900, Electrical Engineer, 
Instructor in Electrical Engineering, University of Arkansas, 


Lee Treadwell, C. E., 1888, Engineer with John Pierce, Contrac- 
tor, U.S. Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H. 


S. C. Treadwell, B. A., 1894, Lawyer, Tishomingo, I. T. 
_Dhas. H. Triplett, B. A., 1901, in business, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
A. M. Vance, B. C. E., 1893, Engineer Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
Carthage, Mo. 
James Vandeventer, B. S., 1893, U. S. Army. 
George Vaughan, B. A., 1896, Lawyer, Lockesburg, Ark. 
Julia Vaulx, B. A., 1892, Professor of English, Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Katherine D. Valux, B. A., 1897, Teacher, Fayetteville, Ark. 


S. F. Vaulx, B. A., 1892, Bookkeeper, Bluff City Lumber Com- 
pany, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Annie Waggener, B. L., 1877, Mrs. Marcus, Cincinnati, Ark. 

W. J. Waggener, A. M., 1876, Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

J. V. Walker, B. A., 1877, Lawyer, Fayetteville, Ark. 

C. A. Watson, B. A., 1877, Teacher, Fayetteville, Ark. 

J. J. Watson, B. A., 1881, Teacher, Stockton, Cal. 

.G, A. Warren, B. L., 1888, Physician, Imboden, Ark. 
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A. W. Wasson, 1902, Theological Student, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Olive S. Webster, B. A., 1901, Marvell, Ark. 
UA. N. Wheeler, B. A., 1890, Capitalist, Warren, Ark. 


C. N. Weems, B. A., 1899, Professor, Military Institute, Little 
Rock, Ark. 


_Pearle Wiley, B. S., 1902, Teacher of Science, Galloway College, 
Searcy, Ark. 


Winona May Wiley, B. A., 1899, Teacher, Little Rock, Ark. 
_N.N. Wilkinson, B. A., 1901, Charleston, Ark. 

Hattie Williams, B. A., 1898, Teacher, Texarkana, Ark. 

Jennie Williams, B. A., 1896, Teacher, Texarkana, Ark. 

Naomi J. Williams, M. A., 1880, Fayetteville, Ark. 

*R, H. Willis, B. A., 1888, Ph. D., 1896. 


Hz. H. Wilson, B. E. E., 1901, Electrical Engineer, Pennsylvania 
Ry., Altoona, Pa. 


A. C. Wood, B. M. E., 1892, Engineer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


B. F. Wood, B. E. E., 1893, Assistant Engineer, kennsylvania 
Ry., Altoona, Pa. 


C. D. Wood, B. A., 1879, Associate Justice Supreme Court of 
Arkansas. 


Guy B. Wood, B. A., 1899, Kansas City Southern Railway Office, 
Texarkana, Ark. 


W. H. Woodall, B. A., 1885, Principal Female College, Lake 
City, Pla. 


C. D. Woolverton, B. L. L., 1885, Teacher, Center Ridge, Ark. 
Daisy Young, B. A., 1900, Springdale, Ark. 
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Norr.—The President will be pleased to receive information as to the address 
and occupation of those alumni for whom these data are wanting. The alumni 
are especially requested to give notice of any emission or errors in the foregoing 
list, or any changes made during the ensuing year. 
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